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.:and the well 


was 


G7 times! 


Out of 90 wildcat wells drilled by Cities Service in 
1953, over 67 proved to be dry. And, you may say, 
“Bad business.” But actually these dry wells repre- 
sent the “good business” sense of the entire industry. 

Even with all the latest scientific methods at their 
disposal, oil men cannot always be-certain of a 
black-gold find beneath strange lands. What is im- 
portant is that Cities Service, as well as the rest of 
the industry, is willing to risk huge sums on any 
reasonable evidence that they may find oil. 

One company may decide not to drill an area, 
while another will say, “Let’s take the risk.” This is 
gilt-edge assurance to the nation that every possi- 
ble area will be explored. It’s a marvelous example 
of how our free enterprise, competitive system con- 
stantly influences all American business in a direc- 
tion that will always benefit the consumer. 

Cities Service will continue to make new oil finds 
to help fill the oil larders of the nation . . . known 
underground oil supplies are over four times what 
they were thirty years ago. Cities Service will con- 
tinue to drill dry wells too . . . the odds are 8 to 1 
against bringing in a producing discovery well. And 
these hundreds upon hundreds of dry wells, with 
the millions of dollars spent on them, will in them- 
selves serve as a monument to the constant efforts 
of the American petroleum industry to keep our 
country strong and to keep our standard of living at 
the highest point the world has ever known. 








Long Distance 





fits right into your sales picture 


Today’s successful salesman 
makes the most of his time — 
puts the most in every day. 

That’s where Long Distance 
telephone service is especially 
helpful. 

It provides frequent contact 
with customers and prospects, 
between personal visits. It clears 
up questions. Closes orders. 
Helps to answer inquiries in 
minutes instead of days. And 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





because it’s friendly, personal— 
it builds good will all along 
the line. 


Long Distance Doesn’t Cost—It Pays 


We have some specific suggestions 
for the profitable use of Long 
Distance in Sales, Purchasing, Ad- 
ministration, Traffic, Production, 
Engineering and Accounting. If 
you would like to discuss them, 
just call your Bell Telephone 
Business Office. 








LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


Here are some examples: 


Albany to Hartford ........ 50¢ 
Baltimore to Norfolk ....... 70O¢ 
Cleveland to Grand Rapids . 85¢ 
Houston to New Orleans ...$1.05 
New York to Seattle........ $2.50 


These are the daytime station-to-station rates 
for the first three minutes and do not include 
the federal excise tax. 








When you call, remember to 
Call by Number. It’s faster. 











Only STEEL can do so many jobs so w 


They Chew Their Way to Wealth. These teeth are capable of chewing through earth, sand 
and rock for thousands of feet until they reach Nature’s buried treasures of gas and oil. 
Rock bits like this need super strength, amazing toughness, high resistance to impact, 
abrasion, and shock. So, many of them are made from USS Alloy Steels. And United 
States Steel also provides many other essentials for oil drilling, such as wire lines, drill 
pipe, cement, drilling rigs. 


Scoop! And a big one, too . . . it can scoop 
out 21.5 cubic yards of earth per minute, has 
a boom 215 feet long! The drag lines, boom 
support cables and hoisting ropes on a behe- 
moth like this must have great strength, 
durability, flexibility, fatigue resistance. Tiger 
Brand Wire Ropes, made by U. S. Steel, meet 
all requirements. 


You Know Where You Are with this traffic 
lane marker. For if you veer out of your 
traffic lane, and your car tires roll on the cor- 
rugations of the lane separator, it actually 
sounds a plainly audible warning to you. 
These concrete lane markers that “talk back” 
to you are also plainly visible day or night, 
because they are made of Atlas White Ce 
ment, a product of U.S. Steel’s Universal 
Atlas Cement Company. 


A Man Needs a Cookie once in a while! And when cookies are kept 
in a tight cookie tin like this, they’ll be fresh and appetizing for 
him. The can is steel, of course . . . made out of the same USS Ti 
Plate that is produced by U.S. Steel to make millions of “tin” cans 
every year for the protection of food, oil, paint and countless other 


things. 


a” UNITED STATES STEEL 


For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE . . AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE . . COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL . . CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL . . GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING . . NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY . . TENNESSEE COAL & IRON . . UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS . . UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 


UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. + UNION SUPPLY COMPANY - 


df 


UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY +* UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 4-004 
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—— READERS SAY 





They Like McCarthy 
From your “Two-Liue Editorials:” 
‘McCarthy has become obsessed by 
delusions of omnipotence . . . it is time 
to regulate his Czaristic acts.’ This 
theme has been worked to the bone 
by the Daily Worker, political oppor- 
tunists, haters in general and allies who 
ship token military forces to Korea and 
sell the enemy the means to destroy 
them. —Epwarp J. Coyne, 
New York, N. Y. 


We still feel as we did about Sen. 
McCarthy.—Ep. 


McCarthy may not always be right, 
but he is fighting for something for 
which we should back him 100%, 
namely, exposing Communists and 
Communistic ways at every turn. He 
deserves our support, not our condem- 
nation. —J. O. LANDKAMEN, 

Fulton, N. Y. 


. .. I am sickened of editorial com- 
mentators who have joined in the 
chorus of ‘smear,’ slander and villifica- 
tion against McCarthy. . 

—Wopna GILEICZ, 
Inglewood, Calif. 


Sen. McCarthy wouldn’t smear!—Ep. 


Starting with Martin Dies in 1937 
and down to the present, it seems that 
those who fight radicalism in all its 
forms get the same treatment. Please 
cancel my subscription. 

—Wso. N. MIcHELs, 
Houston, Tex. 


. . . When you state McCarthy has 
become obsessed by delusions of om- 
nipotence . . . aren’t you judging him on 
hearsay as reported by ‘pink’ reporters, 
editors and commentators who ‘do not 
like his methods’? —Apam S. Borst, 

Forest Hills, N. Y. 


No, we judge him by his acts and 
utterances.—Eb. 


Vintage Perfume 


In . . . my March 15th Forsgs, I 
read a statement which sent me charg- 
ing to the typewriter. It ain’t so that 
cnly four firms in the entire nation can 
match Devoe & Raynolds’ record of be- 
ginning its third century in business. 
Caswell-Massey Co. Ltd., oldest chem- 
ists and perfumers in America, was 
founded in Newport, R. I. in the year 
1752, preceding ... D & R by two 
years. —RaLpH TAyYLor, 

Caswell-Massey Co. Ltd., 
New York, N. Y. 


Proxy Thanks: Pro & Con. 


Iowa Electric Light & Power Co., 
Monsanto and others are mailing proxy 
thank you cards. It doesn’t make 
[economic] sense to me... . 

—Epwin T. HAssELsRING, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





In the enclosed proxy thank you card 
sent me by Bates Manufacturing Co. 
you will find evidence of a thoughtful 
organization. —WaALTER BAKER, 

Glens Falls, N. Y. 


Young Blood 


I do not wish to renew. Since read- 
ing B. C. Forbes’ editorial adoring ‘rule 
or ruin’ Robert Young a few weeks 
ago, I have decided to give up your 
magazine. The fact that he is one of 
your “Fifty Foremost” business leaders 
is a further irritant. To me he is amoral 

. and I am not one who worships 
the conqueror type. —GErorRGE WILEY, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Armco Amour 


For a good many years we here at 
Armco have been readers of your maga- 
zine. We have liked [its] general tone 
very much . . . though we don’t always 
agree with . . . your writers... . We 
have a training program which is 
unique. . . . [We] bring in foremen 
from all our plants in small groups... . 
in the course of training advise them 
to read worthwhile . . . magazines 
[like] Forbes. —Hucu W. Wricur, 

Director of Public Relations, 
Armco Steel Corp., 
Middletown, Ohio. 


Mutual Agreements 


. . . As a mutual fund salesman, 1 
am repeatedly rocked . . . by your re- 
curring references to the ‘high cost of 
mutual fund investing.’ Please take a 
little time out . . . and make an honest 
study of the costs involved in investing 
in mutuals. . . . The next time you 
make a reference to the 8% acquisition 
cost in funds be kind enough to remind 
your readers this is a ‘round trip’ cost. 
. . . On this basis I think mutual fund 
investing compares very favorably with 
direct investing. .. . 

—Ricuarp L. Kruse, 
Hicksville, N. Y. 


If reader Kruse will himself under- 
take an unbiased investigation of com- 
mission costs, he will find mutual fund 
charges run considerably higher than 
direct investment. The average mutual 
holding is around $2,800. Fund sales 
charges on this amount are about $225 
and, of course, do not include either 
redemption charges or “management” 
fees taken out of dividends. New York 
Stock Exchange brokerage commissions 
on a $2,800 round trip: $54.—Ep. 


Format Formula 


Congratulations on your new for- 
mat. I like it a lot, think it’s neat, 
flexible and characteristic of your 
business coverage as well. 

—EvuGENE J. SCANLON, Jr., 
Jersey City, N. J. 








TWO-LINE 


EDITORIALS 





Will the first quarter turn out to have 
been the quietest businesswise in 19547 


I think it may. 


April has already brought scattered 
modest upturns. 


More should be witnessed, enjoyed be- 
fore June 30. 


Encouraging: Our dollar now brings us 


more of many varieties of consumer 
goods. 


‘Tis something that taxes on admissions 


to certain sports and entertainments 
have been lowered. 


Our breakfast table happily has been 
relieved of some onerous imposts. 


Very important: Total income taxes have 
been lightened somewhat. 


Investors can look to being less severe- 
ly, unfairly penalized. 


Doesn't it seem the Russian bear is 
pulling in its claws? 


There must be greater reason than we 
outside the iron curtain know definitely. 


Bold prediction: There will be revolution 
in Russia before a third World War. 


Wrong never is permanent. 


Our Ally, Britain, is gradually recuper- 
ating. 


West Germany is doing incomparably 
better than East Germany. 


The continuous trek from slavery to 
freedom is_ significant, 


for 
Moscow. 


ominous 


Ike's attitude on freer trade is basically 
sound. 


In the interest of America’s long pull, 
we must not be shortsighted. 


Enlightened liberality always pays ulti- 
mately. 


Secretary Dulles is today’s nearest thing 
to perpetual motion. 


All in all, he is doing a good job, cred- 
itably championing America, undis- 
puted champion of world freedom. 


peas the Kremlin show signs of cring- 
ing 


—B.C.F. 





THE ECONOMY 





Caesar said to the soothsayer, “The ides 
of March are come;” who answered him 
calmly, “Yes, they are come, but they are 
not past.” —PLUTARCH. 


Marcu—the month of decision—ended 
on a hopeful note. Earlier in the year, 
President Dwight D: Eisenhower had 
said he would base any Government 
anti-recession action on the nations 
employment and production figures 
for March. Wearing his horn-rimmed 
glasses and a light spring suit, the 
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President signed a bill on the last day 
of the month that many hoped would 
do the job for the Government—the 
$999 million excise tax reduction bill, 
At a press conference shortly before 
the signing, the President voiced the 
hope to newsmen that the damage to 
Federal revenues would be somewhat 
offset by the resulting stimulation to 
business. 

Businessmen hoped so, too. Opined 
Sidney L. Solomon, executive vice- 
president of New York’s merchandising 
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CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 


——a—__ NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY 
PRECEDING PERIODS. 


DESIGNED BY PICK-S, N. ¥ 











Map shows business in 87 separate areas, each of which is an “economic 
unit” where conditions depend on the same key factors. The index reflects busi- 
ness as it was during the last week of March. N.B.—Area indexes require a cot- 
sistent movement for two months to register an improvement or a decline. 





Ten Best Cities Zone Indexes 
(Percent Gain Over Last Year) (Percent Change From Corresponding 
: - Months Last Year ) 
New York, N. Y. (2).......- - Sear ea 
3.) re anuary February Mi: 
ogre agian 4 New England.. —4% —2% —38 
Seattle Wash. Hn hectae 4 Middle Atlantic O +3 é 
Des Moines, Ia. (2).......+- 4 owe seeese * — a 
Omaha, Nebr. (3).........- 3 South ..... - ‘se ey 
SE ECT re TT TT 2 North Central . —2 
S okane ee ae 2 South Central. -—1 -3 —-l 
<r i ai an ab Cea ww ae 1 Mountain ecces = — * 
Oklahoma City, Okla........ 1 Pacific ....... — — 
es» NATIONAL 

(In parentheses: number of succes 

sive months listed in this column.) INDEX —l Q .—} 
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When Mrs. America brings in the morning milk, when she buys food that’s packed 
in glass or tin, when she freshens her appearance with cosmetics or toiletries, she is 
meeting Crown products face to face. And when her husband gets oil for the car, 
shaves with lather from a pressure can or drinks a bottled beverage, he, too, 
is meeting Crown products... for Crown has a part in the packaging of 
all these things and many more. 








Crown’s business covers the fields of closures, containers and machinery . . . 
all related to packaging. Although its products are sold largely to other manufacturers, they 
ultimately reach the great masses of people, helping to bring them a wide variety 
of packaged products that help to make living more enjoyable and convenient. 


Crown thus serves consumers behind the scenes by contributing to the 
packaging of many things that most families are constantly buying. The products 
that are packaged with the help of Crown closures, containers and machinery 
comprise an impressive list of leading brand names that are 
household words throughout the nation. There are few families in any locality 
that are not served by Crown products daily. 


(Crown: CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY, INC. 
BALTIMORE 3, MD. 


Plants at: Baltimore, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Detroit, Chicago, Orlando, San Francisco, Los Angeles 


Products made by CROWN 
BEVERAGE BOTTLE CAPS + BEVERAGE BOTTLING MACHINERY « MILK BOTTLE CAPS «+ MILK FILLERS » METAL CAPS AND CLOSURES « 
CAPPING MACHINES » PACKERS' CANS + GENERAL LINE CANS « BEER CANS « "SPRA-TAINERS” » "FREEZ-TAINERS” » MERITSEAL CAPS 
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Abraham & Straus: “The new schedule 
of excise taxes unquestionably will 
prove an immediate and powerful stim- 
ulus to Easter buying. The drop of 10% 
in many categories of merchandise will 
result in the lowering of the cost of liv- 
ing and create an atmosphere of better 
value and enthusiastic buying in which 
all talk of recession should disappear.” 


No sun glasses needed 


But many observers were not quite 
as enthusiastic as Solomon and _ his 
phantasmic buyers. Their argument: 
unemployment probably still hovers 


around mid-February’s 3,700,000; steel 
output continued to have lead in its 
feet; and the estimated $27,300 million 
that business will spend on expansion 
this year could stay in corporation wal- 
lets if commerce turned sour. Added 
one shopkeeper on the outlook for de- 
partment stores: “How can even Easter 
pick up spring sales? It comes so late 
this year, women will be buying sum- 
mer clothes.” 

Late in the month, President Eisen- 
hower himself told reporters that he 
saw nothing in the business situation 
that called for a slam-bang emergency 











selling them. 
first place... 


live with for years... 


that your money could buy. 


your investment dollars. 


buy — and stocks to sell. 





VW, A switch in time... saves! 


Ordinarily, we like to talk about buying stocks — not 
Because we’ve always stood for careful selection in the 
Because we like to see people invest in stocks that they can 


Because we never want to be accused of suggesting any sale 
just for the sake of a possible commission. 

Still time does pass, and investment values do change. 

Maybe a stock you bought a year or two ago was the best 


But maybe that situation has changed. 
Maybe other stocks now offer much better opportunities for 


Keeping abreast of those opportunities here at Merrill 
Lynch is the full-time job of our Research Department, a 
department that analyzes thousands of portfolios each year 
for investors and makes sensible suggestions about stocks to 


If you’d like their own objective report on the stocks you 
own — an unbiased opinion based only on fact — just ask. 
There’s no charge, no obligation. 


Simply address your letter to my attention. 


Water A. Scuoit, Department SD-29 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 
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International’s Nickel: From a Manhattan office, International Nickel Chairman 
John F. Thompson mines more nickel—and larger profits—than all his competitors 


Forses, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


I enclose: TF] $5 for 1 year of Forses, [) $10 for 3 years. 


4-15 








Address 


(PLEASE PRINT) 








City 


Zone State 





Single Copy, 35¢ 
January 1, 75¢ 





Canada $1 a year extra, Pan-American $2 a year extra, Foreign $5 extra. 














anti-recession program. Reminded that 
he had called March the “key month,” 
the President explained that he had 
meant to say March would normally 
bring a seasonal upturn in business, and 
that there would be a new examination 
of the unemployment problem. Tradi- 
tionally, the President noted, the transi- 
tion from a war to a peacetime econ- 
omy has brought marked business fluc- 
tuations in every country. 

Boiling down the many opinions 
from financial leaders, the consensus of 
business thinking appeared to be that 
the outlook for the nation’s economy 
was brighter, but nobody would need 
sun glasses for the glare. 


The economic landscape 


The brightness-with-clouds theory is 
also borne out by Forses’ nationwide 
survey of business conditions in March. 
Of the 87 economically distinguishable 
areas in the country, three had perked 
up like spring flowers and 24 had 
drooped like the proverbial last rose. 
Even this performance, however, was 
a sunny contrast to the bleak February 
figures, which showed 31 areas down 
for the second straight month, with 
none advancing. 

Of the cities surveyed by Forsgs, 
55% showed some decline over the 
month, while 45% showed an advance 
—a condition as close to a 50-50 split 
as can ever be obtained. If there is no 
pronounced trend on the map this 
month, it does show a sideways move- 
ment. As a general rule, the areas that 
had been groping in economic darkness 
from January through March were the 
ones that climbed back into the light; 
and those areas which had been ad- 
vancing, fell back. The trend is not 
marked by a black-on-white boldness, 
but it would seem to support the theory 
that the nation’s fever is caused by 
nothing more serious than a slow, roll- 
ing adjustment. Like a man getting his 
breath back, as one economist put it, 
after breathing the thin, rarified air of 
a great height. 

In various states, the Ides cf March 
brought promising recalls and a slack- 
ening of layoffs for the textile, clothing, 
metals, iron ore, coal mining, ordnance, 
transportation equipment and construc- 
tion industries. But in other states, the 
same Ides were an assassin’s knife to 
employment in the same industries. De- 
spite this seeming contradiction, ob- 
servers agreed that the over-all picture 
was brighter. 

Of the 10 cities showing the great: 
est change over the year (see bot); 
New York appears to have grabbed the 
lead (up 7%) on the strength of a heavy 
increase in bank clearings. Banking 
circles in the nation’s financial capita 
were bullish on the future at month's 
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to remove FROST 
4 COLD- 


the secret behind Automatic Refrigeration... 


| pew insulates ... and this fact has 
long been a major problem to refrig- 
eration engineers. 


For in the ordinary refrigerator, frost 
builds up around the cold coils that sup- 
ply the cooling power, and the cooling 
power is cut down. Then, whether the 
frost is removed by shutting off the 
refrigeration, or by adding heat ‘in addi- 
tion to speed the process, the unhappy 
effect is the same—the level of cold is 
destroyed . . . temperatures rise in both 
the freezer and fresh food compart- 
ments, and quality and freshness suffer. 


In finally cracking the problem of 
removing frost without removing cold, 
Philco engineers took an entirely new 
approach to refrigeration — 


Chey gave separate cooling to the 
freezer and fresh food compartments. 
They installed an insulated vapor barrier 


ANOTHER FIRST FROM - 
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to make each compartment independent 
of the moisture (or frost) in the other. 
And they developed the amazing True- 
Zone plate—a new kind of cooling coil 
in the fresh food section that removes 
frost as it is formed, yet maintains the 
uniform cold needed for food protection. 


And the whole Philco system works 
automatically! 


The Philco system not only solves the 
frost problem but also automatically 
keeps the proper humidity for fresh 
foods at all times . . . in short, it is the 
world’s first air-conditioned, completely 
automatic refrigerator. 


Summer or winter, rain or shine, there 
are no controls to manipulate. Yet perfect 
humidity—neither too dry nor too moist 
—and an ideal 38° to 42° cold is main- 
tained in the fresh food compartment, 
and a constant zero degrees in the freezer. 


In evolving this refrigeration system 
that “thinks for itself”, Philco engineers 
integrated their research with Philco 
production facilities to make this great _ 
advance available to every home owner. 
It is another example of the unique 
teamwork of Research and Application 
that makes the Philco name synonymous 
with leadership in Television . . . Radio 
... Air Conditioning ... Electric Ranges 
... Freezers ... and Refrigeration. 


And the end is not in sight! 
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HIGHLIGHTS from SUNRAY’s REPORT 













; 1953 1952 1951 
GROSS INCOME .............. $137,476,981 $128.724,665 $126,354,825 
NET INCOME 
EEE Te eT eet a eee $ 27,572.827  24,724.411 24.282.516 
Per Share of Common Stock... $ 2.54 2.30 2.23 
DIVIDENDS 
Common Shares ............. $ 12,245,969 11,976.952 11,664,372 
SE ER ee $s 1.20 1.20 1.20 
CAPITAL EXPENDITURES, Net. $ 33,495,494 32,802,765 36.047.891 
OPERATING 
Net Production (Barrels)...... 25,502,404 25,666,137 26,632,469 
14,506,969 13,555,528 


Refinery Runs (Barrels)...... 14,388,466 





If you want to know more about us, write 
for your copy of SUNRAY’s 33rd Annual 
Report of Progress in 1953. Write SUNRAY 
OIL CORPORATION, P. O. Box 2039, Dept. 
PR-8, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 









SUNRAY OIL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES 






TULSA, OKLAHOMA 






“America’s Interests and SUNRAY’s Interests Go Hand in Hand.” 
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end, saying the outlook for business 
borrowing indicates a pleasant ego. 
nomic summer ahead. They went 5 
far as to predict an upturn in bank 
loans to business during the next three 
months, based on the word of borrow. 
ers who contend they will want more 
cash in coming weeks. 

Since New York financial institutions 
make 20% of all bank loans to business, 
the savers’ song was an encouraging 
one. But there were also clinkers jn 
the melody. Said one leading bank 
officer who covers steel companies: 
“Frankly, I’m out hunting for loans,” 


Steel soundings 


ForsBes’ survey—unhappily for steel 
—provides the proof of this statement. 
Among the cities showing the worst de- 
cline during the year were Pittsburgh, 
down 12%; Duluth-Superior, 8%; Cleve- 
land, 9%, and Scranton-Wilkes-Barre, 
7%. All of them are heavy steel and 
coal centers. 

With the steel market still anything 
but strong, bituminous coal and iron 
ore mining concerns have been laying 
down the shovel at their mines, trying 
to bring coal output into line with steel 
operations. At month’s end, the Repub- 
lic Steel Corporation alone planned to 
close three Pennsylvania mines, idling 
1,150. 

Hard coal, which has been equally 
hard hit, trimmed its prices last month 
to the lowest level since pre-World War 
II. Anthracite prices normally drop at 
this season, but operators made chunk- 
sized cuts (50c to $2.50 at the mine) 
this year in an effort to regain lost 
markets. 

Pittsburgh’s 12% decrease in the sur- 
vey is a realistic reflection of the con- 
tinuing sag of the steel city. Figures 
prepared by the American Iron & Steel 
Institute show that 645,000 basic steel 
workers labored an average of 35.7 
hours a week in January. A year earlier, 
they were putting in 40.7 hours a week 
at the furnaces. 

Groaned one steelworker: “About a 
month ago we quit buying bread. My 
wife bakes it herself now. And we eat 
hardly any steak—it’s a luxury now. A 
year ago we ate steak twice a week. 

Steel’s future seems to be hardening, 
but steelmen are not yet ready to name 
a specific date (or even a close approxl- 
mation) when steel will turn from bad 
to good. They take a wry consolation 
from the thought that steel can go n0- 
where but up; it. has nearly reached 
the absolute bottom. The Republic 
Steel Corporation declared that while 
the first quarter had brought reduce 
production, indications are that bust 
ness will increase as the year progresses 
and steel inventories now in fabricators 
hands are cut. 
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Spring in Detroit 


In Detroit, the motormakers wheeled 
out 118,051 cars during the last week 
of the month, 3% below the previous 
week’s production and 15% off from 
the same week in 1953. For the car 
men, the much-heralded arrival of 
spring poured a wintery rain on the 
industry, with sales being far below 
Detroit’s glowing expectations. Car pro- 
duction may ride a “now up, now 
down” roller coaster for many months 
-with factories open one week and 
closed the next. Some hope for the in- 
dustry: the used car market, sorely used 
by the inexorable laws of supply and 
demand, now appears to have driven 
away from its downward course. Stocks 
of unsold used cars in new car dealers’ 
hands were being whittled away nicely 
by sales as the month ran out. 


Food for thought 


Food—said a Manhattan grocer: 
“People always gotta eat”—brought a 
gain to two cities on the chart, and, 
indirectly, to a third. Sacramento’s gain 
reflects an early start in food process- 
ing, and the percentage hike for Omaha 
comes from a strong hog market. Des 
Moines, in the heart of the farm ma- 
chinery belt, read the signs of spring 
and pushed upward on the chart. But 
the figure for Des Moines is deceptive. 
The city’s gain comes from its February 
performance (up 8%) when production 
was stepped up at the nearby Quad 
Cities by International Harvester and 
John Deere. Despite a sharp drop in 
March, it will take another month or so 
to bring Des Moines down from its in- 
flated position on the chart. 


Like the Des Moines figures, the 
Government’s statistics on business con- 
ditions in March will take time to 
be corrected and properly evaluated 
(many White House advisors seem to 
think March is too early a time for the 
signs to be clear). Once they are prop- 
erly weighed, the future will be up io 
President Eisenhower. 

Census Bureau figures reveal that un- 
employment inched up by only 54,000 
in the month to mid-March, the small- 
est increase in six months. These are 
the figures President Eisenhower will 
use in making his decision, although 
Administration economists have already 
made it clear that no dramatic action 
will be taken on the basis of the March 
statistics alone. At 3,725,000, mid- 
March, unemployment was the highest 
in four years (since the 4,123,000 level 
of March, 1950). The census bureau 
attributed the contra-seasonal rise in 
unemployment and the less-than-nor- 
mal rise in employment in the mid- 
March figures to bad weather in some 
areas and the late arrival of Easter. 
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A lot of things can happen to 
cause a bad start on a working 
day. Perhaps Mom wants to 
take the kids to the country 
for a week but the bread-win- 
ner figures he can’t afford it or 
doesn’t like to give up the use 
of the family car. So there’s 
an argument. Or maybe he just 
had a sleepless night. 

Whatever it is that causes employees to get up on 
the wrong side of the bed, it’s reflected in their work. 

Now take a firm that has established a factory, 
warehouse — or whatever it might be — in the Union 
Pacific West. 

Chances are that only a short way from home, 
there’s a spot for hunting or fishing. You don’t have 
traffic jams. The climate is agreeable. Children grow 
up healthy. Everything makes for pleasant living 
conditions and that goes for the “top brass,” too. 

Naturally, in seeking a new industrial site there 
are many other factors to be considered depending on 
management’s requirements. Somewhere in the vast 
“Union Pacific West” you'll find what you want. 

However, we'd like to emphasize the point that 
any successful operation is largely dependent on the 
mental attitude of employees. There are fewer labor- 
management problems when workers are contented. 

May we help you select a site in the eleven-state 
area served by Union Pacific. Just ask the “U.P.” 
man who contacts you, or write— 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPT. 
Room 302, Union Pacific Railroad 
Omaha 2, Nebr. 











Map at left shows 
states served by 
Union Pacific Railroad 
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Mobil Power 





Compound 


most powerful combination of chemical for greatest knock-free power— 


additives ever put into any 


result of the world’s most 





gasoline to correct engine troubles... advanced refining developments! 


Improves Every Car’s Performance = 
Increases Gas Mileage, too! 


OW, in New Mobilgas SPECIAL — Mobil 

Power Compound, an exclusive combi- 
nation of chemical additives—has been com- 
bined with top octane to bring new on-the- 
road benefits to every motorist: 


Boosts power up to 25%— improves every 
car's performance! 


Checks pre-ignition ping. Mobil Power 
Compound’s amazing additive, RT 125, 
quells and controls glowing particles respon- 
sible for this trouble. 


Corrects spark plug misfiring due to in- 
jurious combustion deposits. Mobil Power 
Compound increases life of spark plugs up 
to three times. 


Controls stalling due to icing of the carbu- 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., and Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM CO., GENERAL PETROLEUM CORP. 


eres q Vga 2) Ih Every Toahkttl Now at Mobilgas Dealers: 


retor. No other gasoline offers the protection 
of GLYMONATE, unique de-icing additive 
developed by Socony -Vacuum. 


Combats gum which causes carburetor parts 
to stick. New RT 200 additive reduces en- 
gine-formed gum—cuts waste of fuel. 


Combining top octane and Mobil Power 
Compound—New Mobilgas SPECIAL gives 
the greatest protection against engine 
troubles ever offered in amy gasoline. 


*Laboratory controlled tests ' 


in passenger car engines 
showed increases in engine 
power output up to 25% 
when using New Mobilgas 
SPECIAL as compared to 


conventional premium gas. yi bilg S 




















“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





ASK, “HOW MUCH AM I WORTH?” 


It often is asked when a prominent man dies, “How much 
was he worth?” The question refers to his wealth, so the 
answer normally is in dollars. 

Happily, the yardstick of a man’s worth is tending to 
change in these modern times. His obituaries do not con- 
centrate solely on how many millions he accumulated. 
Attention, rather, is devoted to what he did rather than 
what he piled up. In earlier days most of our wealthy men 
left their fortunes to their families. The results so’ fre- 
quently were tragically unfortunate that in recent decades 
more American multimillionaires have chosen either to 
donate generous sums to worthy purposes during their life- 
time or to establish Foundations after their death. 

Andrew Carnegie did perhaps more than any inordinately 
rich American business man to encourage large-scale giving 
and to discourage selfish hoarding. He is often quoted as 
having said, “A man who dies rich dies disgraced.” He 
did not say exactly that, but he did abjure ultra-rich men 
to use their funds freely during their lifetime for construc- 
tive purposes. He had personally nobly acted on this advice, 
this philosophy. Per contra, old Russell Sage could not bring 
himself even on his deathbed to part with a dollar, sought 
to excuse himself by saying that his wife was better fitted 
temperamentally than he was to dispose of his millions. 

What constitutes “worth”? 

Most certainly, not merely the size of a man’s bankroll. 
Some of our most mountainously rich men were in reality 
despicable humans, worthless nincompoops. They were mis- 
erable pygmies in comparison, for example, with such men 
as Booker T. Washington and George Washington Carver. 

My own conviction, reached after a long life observing 
the human scheme of things and particularly the economic 
phase of life in America, is that any and every man who 
has created or developed an honest enterprise which has 
adequately filled a large number of pay envelopes year 
after year, enabling hundreds or thousands or tens of thou- 
sands of men and women to marry and raise and educate 
creditable families, is entitled to be regarded and rated 
as a valuable citizen, a citizen of outstanding worth. They 
have demonstrated their ability to be, so to speak, bread- 
winners for breadwinners, have supplied the tools, the 
means, the opportunity for others to establish and maintain 
worthy homes and offspring. 

There are, of course, other measuring rods, measuring 
rods applicable to preachers, doctors, inventors, scientists, 
medicos, military leaders, members of the judiciary, and 
last, but not least, men in public life, farsighted statesmen. 

Just because circumstances may have enabled you to 
acquire a big pile of dollars, don’t flatter yourself that you 
are “worth” to the world more than, say, your office boy 
Or janitor, 

* 
Prevarication and principle don’t mix. 
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by B. C. FORBES 


SHOPPERS ARE ECONOMY-MINDED 


My shopping scouts report, in effect: Shoppers have 
become increasingly economy-minded. High-class, high- 
priced shops are not doing as well as low-priced stores, 
notably supermarkets. Today more and more women—as 
well as not a few men—are taking time to look around for 
the best possible buys. They are flocking to retail estab- 
lishments where they do their own selecting of goods, and 
where, in many cases, they have to carry home their pur- 
chases. When it comes to wearing apparel, increasing num- 
bers of housewives now habitually wait for special sales. 
Current economy-mindedness is reflected by the fact that, 
although only some 34% of our grocery stores are super- 
markets, they account for one-third of the country’s food 
sales. 

This attitude of rank-and-file consumers is wholesome. 
Unwise spending is never wise. Nor is widespread extrava- 
gance. It is in the national interest that consumers take 
pains to make every dollar expended for necessities go as 
far as possible. 

That this imposes need for increased diligence and re- 
sourcefulness on the part of retailers is not deplorable. The 
fittest should survive—and will. It is salutary that incompe- 
tents be displaced by the more competent in every phase 
of our economy, in every phase of life. 

America has attained leadership, not through cartels 
such as have honeycombed older countries, but through 
competition. Cartels instigate stagnation. Competition in- 
spires aliveness, enterprise, superior methods. 


* 
Twenty-four carat courage is more to be 


desired then twenty-four carat gold. 


TERRIFIC TAX PAYMENTS 


Was I squelched when, at dinner one night with some 
young friends, I mentioned that I was disposed to write an 
editorial expressing appreciation of the highest-paid execu- 
tives of General Motors and some other corporations for the 
enormous sums they paid in income taxes—thus, as I put it, 
helping to lighten the load the Government had to impose 
upon me and upon others receiving much lesser income! 

“Who's sorry for those fellows getting six-figure salaries? 
You will make yourself ridiculous shedding tears for them!” 
it was thundered at me. 

I tried to explain that I was not tearful over their plight, 
but that I did feel grateful that there are citizens who con- 
tribute enormously more than I am called upon to contribute 
for the upkeep of the government, for upholding the 
strength of the nation. For example, numbers of top-notch 
automotive and other industrial managers pay two-three- 
hundred-thousand dollars a year in Federal, not to mention 
other, taxes. If we didn’t have such burden-bearers, you 














and I and everyone else would inevitably 
more severely than we are. 

How do these startling tax facts strike you? 

General Motors: Provision for U.S. and foreign taxes 
(including state and local and the corporation’s share of 
social security taxes) in 1953 was the largest in GM history 
—$1,237,000,000. This is equivalent to 48 cents for each 
dollar of payrolls, $2.07 for each dollar of net income, and 
$14.17 for each share of common stock. For every dollar 
provided for taxes, shareholders received only 29 cents in 
dividends. In addition, sales and excise taxes on GM prod- 
ucts rose to $661,000,000, bringing total ascertainable taxes 
for 1953 to $1,898,000,000—equivalent to $21.77 per share 
of common stock and more than five times the amount paid 
in dividends on the common stock. 

American Telephone & Telegraph: Operating taxes paid 
in 1953, $799,000,000; excise taxes paid by customers and 
collected by the System, $670,000,000—total, $1,469,000,- 
000, an average of more than $3 per telephone per month. 

Cities Service: Total combined direct and indirect taxes 
on operations and products, including subsidiaries, in 1953, 
exceeded $200,000,000—equivalent to $51 a share on the 
company's outstanding common stocks, or $9,000 for each 
employee. Gasoline now carries a tax equal to 35% of the 
average retail price. 

U.S. Steel: U.S. Steel paid 59 cents in Federal taxes out 
of each dollar potentially available for dividends. The re- 
maining 41 cents, when paid out in dividends, was sub- 
jected, on the average, to a personal income tax equivalent 
to 9 cents, or a total tax of 68 cents. Thus, by double tax- 
ation, the Government claimed 68 cents of U.S. Steel’s 
potential dividend dollar. 

Thrifty Americans who have saved and supplied money 
to develop the country’s industry, through investing in 
corporation securities, have never heretofore received equi- 
table treatment. As everyone knows, first a corporation’s 
profits are heavily taxed, then dividends paid out are taxed 
again. This iniquitous and destructive double taxation 
should be abolished as soon as feasible by Congress. The 
investment of people’s savings in our employment-providing 
enterprises constitutes the very lifeblood of our national 
prosperity, expansion. 

Federal spending entails taxation. One way for Wash- 
ington to economize: stop appropriations for establishing 
government-owned public utilities, tax those already in 
existence, and entrust needed new developments to private 
enterprise. 


have to be soaked 


+ 


Give in and you are out. 
* 


DON’T SAY “?’M TOO BUSY” 


A youngish executive who was recently installed as head 
of an important department in a business concern asked a 
well-paid stenographer-secretary if she could do a certain 
job for him. Her reply: “Sorry, but I’m too busy already.” 

Relating this incident to me, he remarked: “When I make 
promotions this person is not one I am likely to pick for a 
higher job. She is college-bred, should have known better 
than to reply as she did. Quite near her is another young 
woman who, I have noticed, often works a quarter or half- 
an-hour after office closing-time. I am told that she never 
quits until she has finished every letter in her notebook and 








ATOMIC PEACE 


The latest revelations picturing the incredibly destructive 
power of super-atomic bombs would seem to offer man’s 
last great hope for peace. One such bomb could destroy 
the vastest city on earth; experts say that no defense could 
prevent at least a few of the dispersed bombing forces 
from reaching their objectives. Ergo, a clash of major 
Powers would mean their mutual destruction. 

Only two doubts remain: First, that as with gas in the 
last war, neither side will dare be first to use atomic 
weapons in a future conflict, but it is hard to conceive of 
this or any other nation permitting its defeat without using 
its final atomic ace. Second, and more real, with the out- 
break of “little” wars such as are now being so bitterly 
waged in Indo-China, the possibility of using atomic 
weapons in this area seems remote, yet the fall of Indo- 
China to the Communists menaces all Southeast Asia and 
would seem to involve a loss comparable with that of 
China. How can it be prevented except by the oldest 
weapon, armed men at the scene? Where do we draw the 
line? At what point can we threaten to use our “new mili- 
tary posture”? 

Secretary of State Dulles, backed by President Eisen- 
hower, has indicated that we do not intend to see Southeast 
Asia fall. Will Red Russia put this intent to the test? I 
doubt it. Knowing from her own successful experiments 
of the great power of the “old-fashioned” hydrogen bomb, 
the Kremlin knows, too, that only total destruction could 
result. Her moves and maneuvers for the past few months 
would indicate a real desire to avoid an armed clash with 
the free world. The Communists hope to extract the maxi- 
mum in concessions from fringe wars, but as in Korea, 
would seem ready to negotiate. 

Strangely enough, it would look as if the world has 
never been closer to lasting peace than it is now, when the 
alternative would appear to be total devastation. With our 
new weapons, our statesmen can negotiate from strength. 
If they fail, few are likely to be around to note it. 

—MALCOLM ForBES. 





any other job on her desk. It would not have hurt the first 
young woman to take on the duty I wanted to assign to 
her even if she had had to spend a little overtime occa- 
sionally.” 

It’s an old, old saying that the way to get more pay is 
to earn more, to look around for additional work to do, espe- 
cially to try to figure out how you can ease the burdens of 
a superior. Looking back over the 60 years I have been 
working, I can see that in almost every instance advance- 
ment came because I had energy and resourcefulness 
enough to do more than my allotted task, to think of ways 
and means to render extra-curricular services. 

After all, if you earn only what you are paid, what reason 
have you for expecting additional pay? In studying and 
recording the careers of two-three hundred of America’s 
foremost men of affairs, I cannot offhand think of a single 
one who in his formative years worked by the clock, did 
only what he was told, never exhibited initiative, and never 
put in extra hours. 

So, to all employees I would urge: “Don’t say, ‘Im to0 
busy.’” When a young Spartan complained that his sword 
was too short, he was told, “Add a step to it!” If necessary, 
add a few moments or more to your working hours. 


Forbes 
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Makers of 67 Drug, Cosmetic and Household Products 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET—DECEMBER 31, 1953 AND 1952 



















































































ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Current Assets: Current Liabilities: 
1953 1952 1953 1952 
Cash $ 1,421,823 $ 846,318 Notes Payable (Subsidiary)...$ 600,000 $ 
Cash Value Life Insurance____ 117,259 112,659 Accounts Payable ....____-_._. 2,367,979 1,031,692 
Notes and Accounts Receiv- Dividends Payable __..__ 67,500 67,500 
able, less Reserves Lessentenctaneneseiansppumesdoee 3,056,930 2,1 16,607 Estimated Income Taxes 
a of finished goods, Payable 560,496 355,748 
work in process, raw ma- st teliedd ae 
terials and supplies ba saca a 3,718,889 3,472,133 Total shlaloaa Liabilities 3,595,975 1,454,940 
Total Current Assets 8,314,901 6,547,717 Note due serially to May, 1964. 3,050,000 3,200,000 
Fixed Assets, at Cost: 
Land 182,455 130,935 
Buildings 1,903,272 1,896,843 Capital Stock and Surplus: 
Machinery, equipment and 
leasehold improvements _. 3,940,129 _ 3,166,879 primes sothcomeny ed a diam 
6,025,856 5,194,657 outstanding 450,000 shares. 2,250,000 2,250,000 
Less—Reserve for Depreciation 2,055,846 1,724,829 Earned Surplus 2,871,916 2,686,975 
Total Fixed Assets_.-.-.. 3,970,010 3,469,828 Capital Surplus 641,674 604,712 
Other Assets. 124,653 179,081 Total Capital Stock 
Goodwill ____ 1 1 and Surplus.._._._. 5,763,590 5,941,687 
TOTAL $12,409,565 $10,196,627 TOTAL $12,409,565 $10,196,627 
COMPARISON OF CONSOLIDATED SALES, PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 
1953 1952 1951 1950 1949 
Net Sales and Other Income $19,505,768 $18,062,301 $17,076,534 $16,567,158 $15,648,344 
Net Income Before Taxes on Income__ _ 1,072,251 919,730 665,541 1,290,642 770,723 
Net Income After Taxes on Income__._____ 587,251 559,730 513,058 719,142 470,323 
Dividends Paid 270,000 270,000 270,000 270,000 270,000 
Per Share: 
Net Income After Taxes on Income________ 1.30 1.24 1.14 1.60 1.05 
Net Worth 12.81 12.31 11.67 © 11.14 10.14 





Dividends of 60c per share on the company’s Uninterrupted dividends have been paid for 





450,000 outstanding shares of capital stock, 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange, were 
paid in each of the above 5 years. 


over 23 years. At December 31, 1953, working 
capital was $4,718,926, with net worth being 
$5,763,590. 


For Copy of Complete Annual Report write PLOUGH, INC., Memphis, Tennessee 


Memphis, 
Tennessee 
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Report on the CEMENT MAKERS 














SIX SOLID CITIZENS 


Thanks to the baby boom and “make work’ re- 


Because of tight mortgage money and 
“archaic labor practices,” economists 
once despaired of U.S. construction as 
“the industry that capitalism forgot.” 
But since 1947 it has been multiplying 
faster than rabbits in a magician’s hat. 
By helping supply the yards of concrete 
that was smoothed into suburban side- 
walks, endless tons of conglomerate for 
Hungry Horse Dam and mountains of 
it to countless other construction proj- 
ects in between, the Big Six (see table) 
of the Portland cement industry last 
year chalked up combined average pre- 


cession plans, the Big Six have a firm fiscal footing 


transmute limestone and clay into Port- 
land cement is one of the industry's 
biggest operating costs. Since well over 
half of General’s rated capacity is lo- 
cated in Texas, President Storey Smith 
is able to use cheap natural gas for this 
job instead of costlier oil or coal. Others 
of the Big Six, because their plants are 
more widely dispersed, are able to take 
advantage of natural gas savings only 
to a lesser degree. Moreover, as General 
Portland Vice-President Howard Miller 
points out, General’s other two mills, 
located at Chattanooga and Tampa, are 








MILL SHIPMENTS. 
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tax profit margins of 26.8%, a figure in areas where the building season lasts = —“a a a a a a ad 
well above that of most other segments longer than is usual in more northerly ex 
of U.S. industry. parts of the U.S. “With a long building — gion program has had a lot to do with Al 
. season,” he notes, “you can afford to jit, Government certificates of necessity om 
Masterly mixer keep your plants running year ‘round. have speeded up depreciation charges BL! 
The Big Six’s biggest profitmaker is In colder climates you have to close oy new plants, increasing them from Pe 
General Portland. Over the last five down for a time in the winter.” 3% of sales in 1951 to 6% last year, and H 
years General's President Storey Smith In recent years, however, its ge0- jn turn relatively depressed net income. | 

has managed to produce an average of graphical locations have not been as _ [ikewise, Lehigh Portland’s deprecia- 
40 cents profit before taxes on each important an advantage to General as tion charges over the same period have he 
sales dollar, more than half as much they might have been in other circum- _ajso doubled, to 9% of sales. Lehigh has gc 
again as did the next best earner, stances. As one of General’s northern jad other troubles as well. Unable to se 
Marquette. At least in part, General’s competitors points out, “We used to supply the big eastern New York State In 
pre-eminent profit owes to a low labor shut down for a time in the winter, and New England markets fully with fo 
ratio. Unlike other Portland cement apart from rebricking our kilns. But the Jimited output of his Alsen (N.Y.) su 
producers, the company does not re- since 1947 or so, demand has been so pi], Lehigh Portland president Joseph is 
veal how much it pays out in social great that we haven't had to do so. Young has had to supplement its pro- gr 
security or fringe benefits for workers. But these, of course, have been abnor- duction with long-haul shipments from ea 
But even if — charges added as_ mal years.” his Lehigh Valley (Pa.) plants. The th 
much as $2 million to the $6.2 million ion costs involved so 
in wages General stuffed directly into Growth and consequences ee Soriate however, D 
pay envelopes last year, General’s labor In the last three years, however, jg currently doubling his Alsen plant's Sc 
costs would still have stood well below _ there has also been something abnormal capacity, confidently expects to effec 
Marquette’s. about General’s profit margins as well. “substantial savings in transpertation tic 
But low labor costs are only one Under pressure since 1951, they have  gosts” and increase efficiency. no 
factor in General’s unrivaled profits. steadily declined from 43.3% to 35.3%. Unlike General and Lehigh, slower- ot! 

Plant efficiency is another. Almost 45% Alpha Portland, whose profit margins growing Alpha Portland Tmant has 
of General's rated capacity has been have dropped from 28.3% to 24.5%, and not been heavily burdened with larger J P€ 
built since 1947, compared with only Lehigh Portland, whose margins have depreciation charges. In his 1953 at- th 
4% of Alpha Portland’s, 23% of Penn- declined from 28.4% to 21.8%, have yal report, out last month, Alpha Por:  ™ 
Dixie’s, 20.5% of Lone Star’s. The cost been fighting the same kind of blight. janq President Joseph Magee told fre 
of the fuel used to fire the kilns that In General’s case, an ambitious expan-  gtockholders that increased labor and WV 
materials costs were his main problem. s 

Lone Star and Penn-Dixie, however, 
ere wrercnbetesrand apparently are less vulnerable to this : 
cot, es tie trae SRE gee | kind of pinch. Both were able to rede Hf 
Lone Star ($100.5)°... 22.8% 489% $786 — - a ee oe a 
Lehigh Portland (72.7). 42.9 37.9 58.6 29.9% 9.5% 25.3 noe SA “a M has beet Val 
Marquette (40.8) ..... 51.3 39.5 298 27.8 47 97.7 ciation charges, Marquette has nay the 
Alpha Portland (29.8). 24.1 56.4 5.7 312 35 262 able to hold its operating ratio ste pee 
General (28.7) ...... 43.2 58.4 30.5 20.3t 5.9 40.0 for the last two years. ra 
Penn-Dixie (27.0) .... 55.0 41.4 27.9 28.7 36 264 But there may be some help at hand 
—- to widen all the Big Six’s profit mar n 
* Assets in millions. Lone Star as of December 31, 1952. All others as of gins. Cement prices were boosted last om 
December 31, 1953. +Includes direct labor costs only. April for the first time since 1951. ™ 
Moreover, some cement makers will get 
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additional benefits from repeal of the 
excess profits tax. Biggest beneficiaries: 
Alpha Portland, which last year paid 
out $500,000 in excess profits taxes, 
Lehigh, which paid out $600,000, and 
Penn-Dixie, which paid out $850,000. 


Help wanted 


Some of the Big Six may need all the 
help they can get. After a string of 
good years, a new competitive era 
seems to be at hand for the industry. 
In several of the last 10 years, demand 
for Portland cement has outstripped 
supply considerably. But while there 
is still a tremendous demand, it is geo- 
graphically unbalanced. In the North- 
east, users cannot get enough; but in 
the Southeast, markets have turned 
soft, and it is not the only trouble spot. 
Demand in the Midwest and in the 
Southwest is no longer what it once 
was. Says one cement man, “Competi- 
tion is getting keener all the time. We 
no longer have a sellers’ market.” Most 
other cement men agree. 

These days, to slip inside their com- 
petitors’ guard and to get contracts on 
the kind of jobs they want, the cement 
manufacturers have begun to absorb 
freight costs. In the years since World 
War II when cement was in tight sup- 
Ply, it commanded a premium base- 
Price f.o.b. mill. In “normal” times, 
or when inventories are glutted, these 
terms give kilns nearest any given mar- 
ket a competitive edge. Freight absorp- 
tion is designed to neutralize this ad- 
vantage. All of the Big Six now make 
their quotations that way, so as to meet 
Competition, As yet, this inclusion of 
freight costs in the price has not had 
any perceptible effect on profits. If 
Competition increases, however, it al- 
most inevitably will. 

Actually, a far bigger threat to the 
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POURING U.S. STEEL’S FAIREESS WORKS: industrial building is cement makers’ best market 


Big Six than increasing competition 
among themselves are the inroads 
which are being made into their mar- 
kets by small “independent” operators. 
In 1947, the Big Six cement makers 
combined accounted for about 41% of 
industry sales. By 1952 their share had 
declined steadily to about 38%, and it 
is still slowly falling. Independent op- 
erators, Lone Star President H. A. Saw- 
yer explains, have enjoyed “a very fine 
business climate. Even inefficient plants 
have been able to make money and to 
improve and expand capacity.” Except 
for Lone Star, whose dollar sales have 
been hurt by devaluation of South 
American currencies, changes in the 
relative shares of the market among the 
Big Six owe chiefly to geographical 
shifts in building activity. 


Storm cellar 


Apparently convinced that stormier 
competitive weather lies ahead, the 
cement makers are preparing for it by 
either improving existing plants or ac- 
quiring new ones. Marquette, for exam- 
ple, last January picked up two new 
installations, one at Rockmart (Ga.), 
the other at Superior (Ohio), and plans 
to double their combined capacity to 
2,000,000 barrels. Total acquisition and 
refurbishing costs: $9 million. Behind 
this kind of expansion there is a hard 
logic. In general, cement makers’ op- 
erating costs are relatively rigid. Apart 
from improved technology, the best 
means they have to improve profit mar- 
gins is to expand markets and volume. 
Marquette President W. A. Wechter re- 
cently underscored this point for his 
stockholders. The really important thing 
about the company’s recent acquisi- 
tions, he said, is that “our market is 
thereby enlarged [to include] areas 
where we have never before done busi- 
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ness .. .” Lehigh similarly burst into 
a new market last year when its Bun- 
nell (Fla.) mill went into operation. 
Penn-Dixie, Alpha and General, how- 
ever, put most of their capital outlays 
last year into improved facilities in 
established markets. 


Detoured debt 


Caught with excess capacity when 
the building boom of the ’20s collapsed, 
some cement makers have been chary 
of over-extending their plants, and 
most have preferred to pay for growth 
out of their earnings, instead of by bor- 
rowing. Of the Big Six, only Marquette, 
Penn-Dixie and Lone Star have taken 
on any long-term debt, and that in rel- 
atively small amounts. To help swing 
January's Rockmart and Superior pur- 
chases, Marquette borrowed $3.5 mil- 
lion, increasing its long-term debt to 
$12 million. With an application for a 
Big Board listing now pending, Mar- 
quette’s President W. A. Wechter also 
marketed 100,000 common shares, real- 
izing about $3.2 million on their sale. 
In February, Penn-Dixie increased its 
outstanding common stock by 120,000 
shares, most of which were snapped up 
by stockholders through the exercise of 
rights. Among other things, the pro- 
ceeds may be used to wipe out Penn- 
Dixie’s relatively insignificant $2 mil- 
lion debt. 

Bank notes represent a _ relatively 
larger portion of Marquette’s capitaliza- 
tion. But unlike most cement makers, 
who dislike borrowing, President W. A. 
Wechter is convinced that “some rea- 
sonable degree of debt financing is 
ideally suited for the cement business” 
and has advantages over exclusive use 
of equity financing. High taxes are one 
reason. Interest charges, Wechter rea- 
sons, are deducted before taxes, divi- 
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dends after, and there is no dilution of 
stockholders’ equity. “At the outset,” 
says Wechter, “borrowing involves 
much more money for interest and 
amortization, tax savings considered, 
than would be needed for dividends on 
the additional common shares required 
to be sold to produce the equivalent 
capital.” 


Place in the sun 


Marquette has needed additional 
cash to get the maximum advantage 
from its fast-growing markets. Since 
1949, sales have expanded 51%, 
growth which has been exceeded 
among the Big Six only by Penn-Dixie’s. 
Both companies have shown their big- 
gest growth in the east-central and 
southern states where construction has 
boomed. Last year more than half of 
Marquette’s rated capacity was concen- 
trated in Iowa and Illinois, with an ad- 
ditional 15% in Tennessee and Missis- 
sippi. This has been a big advantage. 
Since 1947, the dollar value of build- 
ing permits in the east-central states’ 
major cities has increased 71%, com- 
pared with a 65% increase for the U.S. 
as a whole. Today the clatter of rivet 
guns has become almost as important 
to the economy of the Corn Belt as the 
whir of combines and reapers. Accord- 
ing to Dun & Bradstreet figures, build- 
ing permits in the east-central states 
last year accounted for 22% of U.S. 
total value. 

Marquette, with mills in Tennessee 
and Mississippi, and Penn-Dixie, with 
mills in Georgia and Tennessee, have 
also benefited from an industrial build- 
ing boom below the Mason-Dixon Line. 
In most southern states, building activ- 
ity has been expanding faster than the 
national average. Hence, Texas-oriented 


General Portland has also been moving 
ahead at a rapid clip. The value of 
building permits in south-central states 
(Texas, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana and Oklahoma), a good majority 
of which are within General’s shipping 
radius, increased a massive 90% in the 
last six years, now account for about 
15% of U.S. total. 

Lehigh Portland has also joined the 
trek south with its new Bunnell plant. 
Operating from bases in Virginia, 
Maryland and Alabama, it also derives 
a good portion of its gross from the 
northeast. New England and the mid- 
dle-Atlantic states last year accounted 
for 25% of all U.S. building activity, 
making it by a slight margin the ce- 
ment makers’ biggest market. In 
growth, however, neither area matches 


ee the national average. Almost 50% of 
nm Alpha Portland’s gross comes from the 


northeast and, perhaps for this reason, 
it is one of the Big Six’s slowest 
growers. 


Lonely laggard 


Though better balanced geographi- 
cally than Alpha, and with plenty ‘of 
southern exposure (7 of its 12 domes- 
tic plants are scattered over Virginia, 
Texas and Alabama), Lone Star has 
increased its sales only 22.8% since 
1947. President H. S. A. Sawyer admits 
that “dollar-wise, we have not grown 
as fast as some of the others,” but 
claims that “in terms of cement ship- 
ments we have done as well as anybody 
else.” The principal reason for Lone 
Star’s dollar drag in sales is its South 
American operations, which brings in 
about 40% of Lone Star’s_ gross, 
although not without difficulty. But 
because of currency devaluations in 
Latin America, Lone Star’s gross last 
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year fell from $81 to $78.6 million, ang 
these same difficulties largely explain 
also the drop in Lone Star’s estimated 
share of the cement market since 1949 
(see chart). 

Helped by the price increases and 
still-booming domestic demand, gs 
year, most other cement makers fared 
better than Lone Star. Marquette’s sales 
climbed from $28.4 to $29.8 million; 
Lehigh Portland’s from $53.8 to $587 
million; Penn-Dixie’s from $24.9 to 
$27.9 million; General Portland’s from 
$29.4 to $30.5 million. Hampered by 
consumers strikes, Alpha Portland’; 
gross remained largely unchanged at 
$35.2 million. 


Pouring it on 


Cement makers got their biggest 
fillip last year from spiraling U.S. con- 
struction expenditures which, since the 
war, have been growing faster than 
gross national product and last year set 
a new record at $34.8 billion. The 
cement makers’ fortunes, of course, are 
tied directly to construction, but still 
more important to their pocketbooks is 
the fact that use of cement has risen 
even faster than has construction it- 
self. Since 1939 the latter have ex- 
panded 54%, the former 70%. Reason: 
the spurt in non-residential building. In 
the last 15 years its value has doubled 
to about 12% of all U.S. private con- 
struction expenditures and at last re- 
port consumed 22.5% of all Portland 
output vs. only 13.7% for residential 
building. Stepped up military and naval 
construction have also helped, despite a 
relative decline in road building. Partly 
because highway construction looms s0 
large in industry sales and partly be 
cause the Administration is pledged to 
expansion of public works projects if 
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SKYSCRAPER FLOOR-LAYING: the boom is still on 
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HEART OF CEMENT-MAKING are the kilns in which the raw materials are ro- 
tated under 2,700° F. heat to produce Portland cement 


the economy lags badly, some busi- 
ness pundits have characterized the 
cement industry as a nearly “depres- 
sion-proof” one. But it is hardly quite 
that. In any recession, commercial, resi- 
dential and public utility construction 
would almost certainly decline, reflect- 
ing the dip in personal incomes. 


Concrete certainties 


But though some cement men last 
month were less than content with in- 
dicated first-quarter results, most were 
confident that construction activity this 
year will fall only slightly below last 
year's. Actually, so far this year, con- 
struction has been greater than last 
year. In February, construction ex- 
penditures rose nearly 2% above the 
February, 1953 total. For cement mak- 
ers this was good news. As expected, 
industrial billings dropped, but surpris- 
ingly heavy commercial and public 
utility construction took up the slack 
and then some. 

Last month, the Commerce Depart- 
ment had some other good news for the 
cement makers. Re-checking earlier esti- 
mates, the agency found that despite 
the continuing economic slowdown, 
few corporations have cut back on 
scheduled plans for capital expendi- 
tures this year. This planned outlay, 
totaling $27.3 billion, while 4% less 
than was spent in 1953, is considerably 
larger than the postwar average of 
$23.2 billion, and a far cry from the 
$5.5 billion spent in 1939. 

Barring a recession, the cement mak- 
ts are reasonably certain that 1954 
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will be almost as good a year for them 
as was 1953. “Almost all of the factors 
that made the postwar- period one of 
the finest in construction history,” 
says one of them, “are still operating.” 
The factors: expanding population, the 
booming pace of marriages, a high rate 
of new household formations and rising 
personal incomes. The population in- 
crease, for example, has been outrun- 
ning even the Census Bureau’s most 
optimistic estimates. Should the U.S.’s 
population continue to increase at the 
1950-53 rate, by 1960 the U.S. will 
have added about 23 million people to 
its census rolls. This is about 6,000,000 
more people than were added in the 
20s. While new family formations have 
slowed down somewhat since 1947, 
they are still running at a near-record 
clip. 


Young assets 


For cement makers and other build- 
ing materials men these are more than 
just attractive statistics. Booming popu- 
lation means new housing demand, 
which in turn means the demand for 


more schools, stores and highways. - 


Since 1946, annual housing starts have 
increased from 675,000 to 1,102,400, 
thanks in part to city-dwellers’ trek to 
the suburbs. The retreat shows no signs 
of abating. Moreover, even though new 
family formations will probably not rise 
much beyond their current rate for the 
rest. of this decdde, they are sure to rise 
sharply in the 60s and ’70s when the 
bumper baby crops of the last two 
‘decades reach maturity. 
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TOBACCO 


PHILIP MORRIS DOWN UNDER 


Jounny, in his red coat and brass but- 
tons, will soon be stepping out of thou- 
sands of store windows from Tasmania 
to Victoria—in Australia. Last month 
Philip Morris President O. (for Oliver) 
Parker McComas announced that Philip 
Morris & Co. would become the first 
U.S. cigaretmaker to build a plant in 
Australia for the purpose of making and 
marketing its product down under. 

The new company, Philip Morris 
(Australia) Ltd., of Melbourne, Vic- 
toria, Australia, will be capitalized at 
about $3.5 million to $4 million (or 1.7 
million to 2 million Australian pounds) 
and have a majority of prominent Aus- 
tralians on the board along with a small 
minority of Americans. 

Work has already begun on a plant 
and offices of the new firm. Using An- 
zac labor exclusively (except for a 
handful of U.S. technicians), a two- 
floor, 50,000-sq.-ft. factory is going up 
in Moorabin, just outside Melbourne, 
which will employ about 100 Austra- 
lians. Philip Morris hopes to be turning 
out cigarets within two months after 
completion of the plant this fall. 

Though tobacco is no new crop to 
Australia (the first seeds were planted 
in 1748), its quality is poor by US. 
standards. Anzac consumption is about 
45,000,000 Ibs. a year and has been 
increasing by about 1,000,000 Ibs. an- 
nually. Still, Australia’s tobacco indus- 
try can supply only a small part of the 
country’s needs. (6,500,000 Ibs. a year), 
so that most Australian smokes have 
had to be imported. Most have tradi- 
tionally come from Great Britain, and 
as a shot in the arm to Australian grow- 
ers, imports of U.S. cigarets, which 

Australians developed a liking for dur- 
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PHILIP MORRIS’ McCOMAS: 
Johnny stepped out 

















ing the war, have since been réstricted. 

“This step,” said an Australian gov- 
emment spokesman, “is a_ significant 
indication of the confidence of U.S. 
capital in Australia’s future. The out- 
look for tobacco production will be im- 
proved and the auction market for Aus- 
tralian leaf will be strengthened.” For 
the new operation, President McComas 
also had “high hopes.” “Eventually,” 
McComas said, “we hope to make avail- 
able Australian-made Philip Morris cig- 
arets in those places where there is 
currently an unfilled demand for Amer- 
ican cigarets.” 

In the U.S., where demand is less 
of a problem, Philip Morris last month 
also scored a first in packaging, began 
putting out its smokes in a handy 
“snap-open” pack. An extension of the 
red cellophane tape now around the 
top of all U.S. cigaret packs, the Philip 
Morris pack has an additional cello- 
phane tab, which, when pulled, pops 
open the foil on one side of the federal 


sianap, expoting to the ener the mackes Exchange which has paid at least one 
ay oly dividend to stockholders in each of the 
inside. 

past 80 years. 

It is only in recent years, however, 
that Westinghouse Air Brake has taken 
its foot off the brake and stepped on the 
gas. When President Boshell took over 
in 1950, the company was (as it still 
is) the biggest maker of air brake 
last month declared a routine dividend equipment for passenger and freight 
{40c). Air Brake’s 37,160 shareholders trains, and little else. Boshell did not 
took the news receptively but calmly. take long to make up his mind that 
But the New York Stock Exchange took what the company needed was a strong 
one look at its records and promptly shot of diversification. 


RAIL EQUIPMENT 
DISTINGUISHED COMPANY 


LikE many another company listed on 
the big board, Westinghouse Air Brake 


arranged a luncheon with Air Brake’s 
President Edward O. Boshell, top com- 
pany officials and John W. Sargent, of 
Chicago (whose family has held stock 
in the company since 1870) as special 
guests. The occasion: by its latest dec- 
laration, Westinghouse Air Brake had 
become the fourteenth company on the 
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WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE LOGGER: 





NYSE’S CROOKS, BOSHELL AND STOCKHOLDER SARGENT: 


operations. In 1951, Westinghouse took 
under its corporate wing two of its 
manufacturing 
with Union Switch & Signal Co. and 
Westinghouse Pacific Coast Brake Co. 
A year later Boshell was ready to 
branch out. By purchasing the Le Roi 





in bold succession, a string of big purchases 
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Co., maker of air compressors, internal 
combustion engines, pneumatic tools 
and a combination tractor and air com- 
pressor called Tractair, Air Brake got a 
foothold in such far-afield industries as 
agriculture, mining and oil. In April 
last year, it picked up the George E. 
Failing Supply Co. (oil, water, mineral 
drilling rigs) complete with an order 
backlog of $2 million. 

But Boshell scored his biggest coup 
a month later by buying famed R. G. 
LeTourneau, Inc., lock, stock and earth- 
movers. The price, a fat $19.5 million, 
forced Westinghouse Air Brake to go to 
the banks for a $30 million loan. But 
in buying LeTourneau, Boshell had 
succeeded in making the non-rail por- 
tion of Air Brake business even greater 
than its longtime specialty (an esti- 
mated $78 million volume in non-rail 
work vs. $70 million in rail equipment 
volume). 

This bold succession of purchases 
necessarily meant “extraordinary eX 
penses” (some $32 million in 1958 
alone), but the new companies helped 
Westinghouse Air Brake chalk up rec 
ord sales last year of $145 million, an 
impressive 55% increase over 1952, 
earnings of $10 million, down only 
slightly from the year before. More- 
over, Air Brake finished the year with 
an order backlog of $67.5 million 
(about $34 million of it in defense 
work). To company stockholders, it 
meant a year’s total of $2 a share i 
dividends. 

Said Richard Crooks, chairman and 
president of the New York Stock Ex 
change’s Board of Governors: “ 
splendid record established by West 
inghouse Air Brake is tangible evidence 
of industrial pioneering which has 
made America the strong and prospéet 
ous nation it is today.” 
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NON-FERROUS METALS 


THE MOLY MOUNTAIN 


Durinc the days of the Colorado Gold 
Rush, John J. “Leadville Johnny” 
Brown discovered a vein of gold in 
Leadville, Colorado, which he promptly 
sold for $300,000. He told his wife to 
hide the cash payment and went out 
for a night with the boys. Returning 
in the chilly A.M., he built a roaring 
fire in the stove, only to have his wife 
awake and tell him that the stove was 
her hiding place for the money, now 
ashes. “Don’t you worry, honey, I'll get 
lots more,” he told his sobbing wife,* 
and that afternoon discovered the fabu- 


lous $20 million “Little Johnny” mine. 


But even blase miner Brown would 
be startled if he could travel to a point 
a few miles southeast of his great strike. 
At Climax, Colorado—11,400 feet up 
in the Rockies—North America’s largest 
ore-producing mine is  disgorging 
27,000 tons a day of an ore Leadville 
Johnny never heard of and probably 
could not pronounce if he had: molyb- 
denum, called the hardest word in the 
English language (accent on the second 
syllable). 

For engineers, concerned with the 
high-pressure, high-temperature prob- 
lems of the jet age, molybdenum is as 
priceless as Leadville Johnny's gold. 
With a melting point of 4,750 degrees 
Fahrenheit, “moly” is a designer's 
dream for resisting the fiery tempera- 
tures of jet engines. Its chief use, how- 
ever, is to harden and toughen steel 
and cast iron, and it is also an essential 
alloy for hardening armor plate and 
gun barrels. Arthur M. Bunker, presi- 


*Who became “the unsinkable Mrs. 


Brown” of Titanic fame. 


CLIN AX’S BUNKER: 
his product is a designer's dream. 
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Colorado is the largest underground 





mine in North America, produces 27,000 tons a day. Molybdenum, which is used 
mainly as an alloy to toughen steel, is mined by collapsing the mountain from 
inside, causing the huge “glory hole” shown at the center of the picture. 


dent of the Climax Molybdenum Com- 
pany, said recently that demand for 
“moly” will increase as research finds 
new and varied uses for it. 

President Bunker, who was once the 
world’s largest commercial orchid 
grower, can count on his sky-high mine 
at Climax to keep his company’s place 
as the world’s largest molybdenum 
producer. The mine a few months ago 
outdug the previous ore-producing 
leader in North America: U.S. Stecl’s 
Robena coal mine in Greene County, 
Pennsylvania. 

The giant mine has also dug Climax 
into the dominant position in the mo- 
lybdenum industry, past the Kennecott 
Copper Corporation, which held the 
lead in 1950. Nowadays another inde- 
pendent, the Molybdenum Corporation 
of America, is the second-largest 
processor of moly (1953 over-all sales: 
$23.6 million). 

Since molybdenum is a by-product 
of copper mining, Climax must not only 
face the usual market fluctuations for 
its product, but must also compete with 
the big coppermen. For 1954, however, 
this should be no problem. Production 
schedules announced by the leading 
copper producers show a decline, and 
this should reduce their moly output. 
Climax, moreover, holds two long-term 
contracts with the Government for the 
purchase of molybdenum. The com- 
pany’s anticipated output of 42,500,000 
pounds this year will supply about two- 
thirds of the free world’s molybdenum 
production. Last years 37,306,341 
pounds brought Climax sales of 33 
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m llion pounds and earnings of $3.81 a 
share, vs. 1952’s $2.38. 

The Cclorado mine’s new production 
records come as the climax to a hike 
up a pretty steep mountain since the 
days when the company was founded 
in War I. Molybdenum first struck pay 
dirt in the market place when the 
rumor started that the German Army 
was using the alloy in the barrels of 
its Big Bertha guns, then raining shells 
on Paris. Climax immediately started 
mining operations, but demand did not 
hold up long after the Armistice. In 
the mid-1920s, however, automo- 
bile production—and Climax research— 
opened up a new molybdenum market, 
which broadened through the years. 

A year before Korea brought a sharp 
hike in the demand for molybdenum, 
Climax installed board-member Bunker 
as President. A long-time earth prober, 
Bunker was a logical choice. While still 
fresh out of Yale’s Sheffield Scientific 
School and War I, he had managed the 
Colorado Radium Company until the 
radium discoveries in the Belgian 
Congo killed off Colorado’s chances. 
Through the years he had also man- 
aged and run what became the U‘S. 
Vanadium Company, probed for oil in 
South America, became an executive 
vice-president of the Lehman Corpora- 
tion (eight days before the 1929 
crash), managed the light metals ex- 
pansion program in Washington during 
the war and subsequently became a 
general partner in Lehman Brothers. 

Joining the industry's trend to 
diversification, Climax went into ura- 





nium production in 1950, is also garner- 
ing sales from the by-product mining 
of tungsten. The company is also in- 
vestigating other uses for molybdenum, 
including the employment of molyb- 
denum sulfide as a lubricant, and the 
possibilities of the pure metal for high- 
temperature work and as a fertilizer 
(molybdenum is a vital trace element 
needed by plants to grow to maturity). 
Although Leadville Johnny’s gold has 
long since petered out, Climax is just 
beginning to dig into an even better 
gold mine in molybdenum. 


UTILITIES 


POWER WITH A PLUG 


PRESIDENT McGregor Smith, the pub- 
lic-relations dynamo of the nation’s 
normally-shy utilities, has done it again. 
Continuing his one-man love affair with 
the land of oranges, Smith’s new annual 
report on Florida Power & Light, issued 
last month, looked more like a Cham- 
ber of Commerce broadside than the 
customary round-up of a public utility. 
On the cover a 72-point head shrieked: 
“Bountiful Florida . . . land of fabu- 
lous growth.” Only at the bottom of 
the page was Florida Power & Light 
mentioned, and then only in a subdued 
12-point type. 

After smacking the reader with 
orange-colored charts on fast-growing 
Florida Power & Light (“F.P.&L. Prog- 
ress Reflects Florida’s Fabulous 
Growth”), | Tennessee-born Smith 
waltzed delightedly through an account 
of his adopted state’s phenomenal 
boom, complete with pictures of Flor- 
ida industry, agriculture and tourism, 
and the standard shot of the pretty 
girl and the oranges. 

For sport-shirted McGregor Smith, 
a sensitive finger on the public pulse 
and an ebullient boost for the state 
have been amazingly effective tools in 
raising kilowattage for Florida Power & 
Light. The utility was the product of a 
1925 merger of more than 50 small 
companies, created by Electric Bond & 
Share and American Power & Light. 
When Smith ambled over to Florida 
in 1939 from the presidency of Louisi- 
ana Power & Light, the company was 
on the losing end of a drawn-out battle 
with the city of Miami, highlighted by 
a company charge of criminal con- 
spiracy on the part of certain city of- 
ficials, $2.5 million in libel suits 
brought against the company by the 
acquitted officials, non-payment by the 
city on street lighting and heating, and 
charges that F.P.&L.’s electric rates 
were “about three times” those of other 
cities. General dissatisfaction with the 
company and its service was as deep as 
the color of Miamians’ tans. 

President Smith, however, arrived in 
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TWA’s Ralph Damon 


At the age of seven, Ralph Damon’s 
Uncle John gave him a toy paper 
helicopter. It looked more like a 
Japanese butterfly powered by rub- 
ber bands than the real thing, but to 
Damon it will always be a memora- 
ble airplane. No sooner did he get 
it aloft than it plowed into a gutter 
atop the Damon 
house and stuck 
there far out of 
reach. That night, 
Damon remem- 
bers, “I cried my- 
self to sleep.” 

Ralph Shepard 
Damon (see 
cover) has had 
many a restful 
night since. At 
56, he is presi- 
dent of Trans 
World Airlines, 
third-largest U.S. 
airline in passen- 
ger revenue miles 
(after American, 
United) and the 
biggest air-coach 
carrier in the 
world. He is also 
one of the few 
executives ever to have headed four 
major U.S. corporations, all of them 
engaged in aviation. 

Modest Magnate. Instead of a little 
paper helicopter, today Damon op- 
erates a vast fleet of 152 aircraft, 
including 79 Lockheed Constella- 
tions and Super “Connies,” the 
world’s largest group of Constella- 
tions. TWA’s planes span a total of 
83,000 route miles in the U/S., 
Europe and the Middle East, lace 
together 60 U.S. cities and 21 other 
world centers. Each month they 
carry 243,000 passengers. 


The man who pilots the fortunes 
of this mighty air transport network 
has himself been not only a pilot 
and plane designer, but a production 
genius as well. Yet TWA’s modest 
Damon, who wears neutral tortoise- 
shell glasses (for looking, not gestur- 
ing) and smokes his Robert Burns 
cigars down to a mere nub, looks 
more like a tweedy nuclear physicist. 
As TWA’s boss, he pulls down a 
$105,000-a-year salary and holds 
3,790 shares of the airline’s stock. 
But it is characteristic of him that 
he still wears an overcoat he once 
bought for $35. 

Bush Pilot. Ralph Damon’s urge 





to lead was already apparent when 
he was only five. He told his mother; 
“I just want to be boss!” For this 
forthright aggressiveness, Damon 
owes much to his New England boy- 
hood in Daniel Webster’s hometown, 
Franklin (N.H.). His father, manager 
of a textile mill, was a strict puritan 
who never 
thought aviation 
would amount to 
much. Not until 
Uncle John made 
him the paper 
helicopter did 
young Ralph see 
any reason to dis- 
agree. After that 
he began sub- 
scribing to Scien- 
tific American, 
built his own 
glider and dis- 
covered a still- 
burning zeal for 
astronomy. 

“I am the only 
fellow I know,” 
says Damon, 
“ever to flunk a 
course (advanced 
calculus) and get 
out of Harvard in three and one- 
half years.” After graduating, Da- 
mon joined the air arm of the Sig- 
nal Corps and learned to fly even 
before he could drive a car. Too 
young for combat, he was assigned 
the world’s shortest air mail route: 
as Damon describes it, “two flights 
a day over an eight-mile Florida 
swamp.” 


From the Ground Up. At war's 
end, Damon found himself with an 
honorable discharge, a $300 bankroll 
and no prospects. Squatting on the 
steps of,the McKinley monument in 
Buffalo one day in 1919, he spotted 
an ad for a millwright’s assistant at 
a small aircraft company, and got 
the job: digging ditches and laying 
sewer pipes 55 hours a week at 55¢c 
an hour. In 1922, when Curtiss 
Aeroplane & Motor offered him a job 
as a $40-a-week mathematician, he 
jumped: 1) at the chance; 2) to the 
phone, to ask his fiancee, Harriet 
Holcombe, to marry him at once 
(they® have since raised two boys, 
two girls). At Curtiss, he rose with 
jet speed, at 25 was factory super- 
intendept in charge of 800 employ- 
ees, who irreverently referred to this 
boss as “The Kid.” 
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While bossing production, Damon 
was still never far from the drafting 
board. One particular night he told 
his wife to pack a bag and ask no 
questions, then took her to the Cur- 
tiss plant, unveiled a weird-looking 
double-decker bunk and announced 
they were staying for the night. Thus 
Ralph Damon successfully tested 
what became standard equipment 
for the first all-sleeper aircraft, the 
Curtiss Condor (the airplane which 
Admiral Byrd picked to fly on 
his second flight over the South 
Pole). 

Washington Calling. By 1935, 
hard-driving Ralph Damon was 
president of Curtiss Aeroplane, but 
gave it up for an even more chal- 
lenging assignment — vice-president 
in charge of operations for American 
Airlines. One day in 1941, six months 
before Pearl Harbor, Damon was in 
a Cincinnati courtroom, testifying at 
a hearing. Suddenly a sheriff, with 
the biggest five-pointed star Damon 
had ever seen, barked out Damon's 
name and jostled him down a long 
flight of stairs and an even longer, 
darker hall. He soon found himself 
in a barred “tank,” where drunks 
and derelicts are left to sleep it off, 
and thought surely someone had 
made a dreadful mistake. Actually, 
he was wanted on the phone—Wash- 
ington calling. Could he be in the 
Capital next day? He could, quipped 
Damon, if Washington could get 

- him out of jail. 

In the Washington office of Rob- 
ert Lovett next day, Damon was 
handed a tricky job: unsnarling the 
hopelessly tangled production of 
P-47 Thunderbolts at Republic Avia- 
tion. “Young man,” Lovett told him, 
“this is no time for anyone to with- 
hold talent.” Working 16 to 18 hours 
a day, Damon, on leave from Ameri- 
can, spared nothing. He not only 
turned out 600 P-47s a month, but 
doubled Republic’s order backlog to 

$140 million and wiped out a six- 
month deficit. 


Man of Conviction. Damon went 
back to American in 1948, two years 
later was named president. But in 
1949, after championing open com- 
petition overseas (vs. Pan Ameri- 
cans “single flag” policy), Damon 
was overruled by American’s board, 
Which sold the line’s transatlantic 
subsidiary, American Overseas, to 
Pan American. “There comes a 
time,” said Damon, “when a man 
has to stand up and be counted.” 
Damon, standing on his convictions, 
marched out of American and 


a 


promptly was offered the presidency 
of TWA. 

TWA, 74%-owned by Millionair- 
man Howard Hughes, was in des- 


‘perate need of Damon’s talent for 


putting lagging companies back in 
shape. Postwar over-expansion had 
left the line mired in debt; morale 
among employees, whose ranks had 
been slashed from 17,000 to 12,000, 
was at a dismal low. “We were,” 
says Damon, “broke as hell!” His 
first move was to take three precious 
months and visit every TWA instal- 
lation along the line. He worked 20 
hours a day, shook hands with 80% 
of TWA’s employees, from pilots to 
porters. 


Hard Action. After that Damon, 
along with TWA’s finance-smart 
Chairman Warren Lee Pierson, be- 
gan “wringing the cost towel pretty 
hard.” He consolidated TWA’s two 
maintenance bases into one at Kan- 
sas City, saving $2,000,000 a year. 
Next he began buying the first of 46 
Constellations and 52 Martin 4-0-4s, 
meanwhile disposing of obsolete 
DC-8s and Boeing Stratoliners at a 
profit. He also tackled the service 
problem of combined mass and class 
appeals by initiating TWA’s Ambas- 
sador flights. 

In the five years since 1949, when 
Damon took over, TWA has spent 
$105 million in modernization, pay- 
ing for the lion’s share of it out of 
earnings. Last month TWA reported 
gross revenues in 1953 of $187.2 
million,’ an all-time high. But owing 
to high depreciation charges on the 
new aircraft and to the fact that the 
CAB had still not resolved the long- 
brewing “temporary” mail pay issue, 
TWA’s net was forced into a dive 
from 1952’s $7.6 million to $5.06 
million last year. Damon admits that 
TWA still has big problems to solve. 
Nevertheless, says he, “The sheriff 
has dropped back at least five steps.” 

Ceiling Unlimited. From _ these 
achievements, Damon takes satisfac- 
tion, but he is far from satisfied. 
“When I joined TWA,” he recalls 
with a chuckle, “I told my associates 
here that I had always gotten credit 
for things other people really did, 
and TWA was not going to be an 
exception.” Actually Damon gives 
most of the credit to others. 

Damon will never really be con- 
tent until TWA is “the best airline 
and, ultimately, the biggest.” He 
believes that TWA, like aviation it- 
self, is but “at the opening verse of 
the opening page of the chapter of 
endless possibilities.” 
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the city with a friendly drawl and a 
ready handshake, promptly set out to 
meet as many people as a candidate 
for Governor. He was also just in time 
for two big happenings: Florida was 
sticking a tentative toe into a tidal wave 
of growth, and the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission was sharpening the 
shears that were to cut the strings be- 
tween the company and Electric Bond 
and Share and make the utility an 
independent corporate entity by 1950. 

The boom hiked Florida’s population 
by 46% between 1940.and 1950. Last 
year alone the population push added 
new homes and businesses to company 
lines at the rate of 700 a week, brought 
a total gain of 36,606 electric cus- 
tomers by years end. The new busi- 
ness helped raise F.P.&L. revenues to 
$69.7 million—13% more than in 1952 
and a high-voltage 138% more than in 
1947. Earnings were a sunny $7.5 mil- 
lion, or $3.07 a share. To meet Flo- 
ridians’ increased demand for power, 
President Smith spent $32.2 million in 
construction in 1953, expects the figure 
to soar to more than $39 million this 
year. 

With his annual report President 
Smith enclosed a card: “SMILE, Be- 
cause Life In Florida Is Wonderful!” 
Stockholders, looking at F.P.&L.’s in- 
creased dividend of $1.60 (up from 
$1.45 in 1952) could also smile be- 
cause investment in Florida Power & 
Light had been wonderful, too. 


TEXTILES 
TEXTRON’S PRESCRIPTION 


RoyaL LittLe, chairman of Textron 
Incorporated, is determined to buy a 
remedy for his ailing company. Textron 
has lost almost $5 million in the past 
two years and last month Little was 
busily attacking the problem from two 
directions. On the one hand he tried to 
buy a textile company which would ex- 
pand Textron’s textile business; on the 
other, he bought an aircraft parts com- 
pany to reduce Textron’s dependence 
on textiles. 

Little, of course, still would like 
nothing better than to control Amer- 
ican Woolen, colossus of the U.S. 
woolen and worsted industry. When 
American Woolen stockholders ignored 
Little’s recent merger offer, he raised 
the ante (Forres, March 15). Then he 
confidently announced that he expected 
the 300,000 shares of American Woolen 
he wants to be signed over to him. But 
while Woolen stockholders huddled 
together debating the issue, Little 
tackled Textron’s troubles from another 
angle. He bought New Haven’s $3.7 
million (assets) MB Manufacturing 
Company, a maker of anti-vibration de- 
vices for textile machinery and aircraft 





Co mie 


TEXTRON’S LITTLE: 
he wouldn’t take no for an answer 


which last year sold about 70% of its $8 
million output to the armed services. 
Little has taken Textron into new fields 
outside the textile industry twice be- 
fore. Last September he bought St. 
Louis Burkart Manufacturing Com- 
pany (automobile and furniture uphol- 
stery) and in January he picked up 
San Francisco's Dalmo Victor Company 
(radar antennae). 

Little also expects his newest acqui- 
sition to have a good effect on his bid 
for American Woolen. Because it is in 
New England and Textron’s plants are 
mostly in the South, MB would give 
Little a New England foothold. This 
might swing some of the staunch New 
Englanders who hold Woolen stock 
over to his side. 


KNOTTY PROBLEM 


THE textile industry is still tied in 
knots. Although most weavers’ sales 
increased last year they are still far 
below normal. Actual take-home profits 
last year, while somewhat larger than 
in 1952, were only a fraction of what 
they once had been. While Burlington 
Mills Corporation praised its synthetic 
fabrics, which sent its volume to an 








American Viscose ($235.9)*.. $228.1 
Beaunit (98.9)f ........... 67.4 
Burlington (300) .......... 860.8 
Celanese (321.8) .......... 165.9 
Industrial Rayon (84.3)..... 70.3 
J. P. Stevens (267)......... 334.5 





RAYON PRODUCERS 


Sales (millions 
of dollars) 
1952 


* Figures in parentheses: assets in millions of dollars. +Nine months. 


Earnings Per 
% Change Share % Change 

1953 1952 
$235.1 —3 $2.74 $4.88 —78.1 
576 17 1.78 05 +8,460 
$20.3 126 1.35 1.09 +23.8 
166.7 —.5 1.01 Be | +311 
67.9 3 4.68 4.83 —3.2 
387.1 —15 2.35 2.27 +3.5 








all-time high, the rest of the industry 
is inclined to blame the miracle fibers 
for their troubles. Tradesmen reflect 
that when consumers expect a new 
fiber every hour on the hour, purchases 
are delayed. With hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing the rule, manufacturers have been 
forced to cut prices until costs are 
barely covered. 

Individual company fortunes are stil] 
fluctuating like the up-and-down pat- 
terns they weave. Hardest hit have 
been the rayon companies which oper- 
ated at about 75% of capacity most of 
the year, and at only 60% in December. 
But Beaunit Mills was an exception, 
increased both its sales and earnings 
from 1952. Executives hardly were in 
a mood to cheer, however—the $1.78-a- 
share nine-month earnings compared 
badly with 1950’s $5.39. Meanwhile, 
Industrial Rayon Corporation chalked 
up the biggest volume in its history, 
but fetched home earnings almost 50% 
less than in 1947. Giant Celanese Cor- 
poration of America, on 1% lower sales 
last year, saw its profits increase 30%. 
But they were still only about one- 
sixth of 1948’s. Celanese attributed the 
increase to vigorous cost-cutting and 
plant consolidation. 

But neither 1953 sales nor profits of 
American Viscose Corporation, the 
nation’s second-biggest rayon producer, 
showed a rise last year. Blamed by the 
company for the poor showing was a 
month-long strike at Avisco’s West Vir- 
ginia rayon staples plant, lower textile 
prices, and poor volume in the last 
four months of 1953. To make things 














COTTON PRODUCERS 
Sales (milli , 

- vo dollars) % Change le Sure pl % Change 
Bates ($36.0)* ........... $59.2 $552 72 $1.16 $ .17 +582 
| 183.3 195.9 —68 4.95 3.70 +33.7 
Dan River (68.4) ......... 80.6 91.1 —13 95 .46 +106 
Lowenstein (92.8) ........ 180.4 173.0 4.2 5.30 5.16 +2.7 
Pacific Mills (10.8)........ 121.2 1110 9 2.54 2.11 +20.3 
Pepperell (54.4) ......... 87.4 80.1 9.1 7.69 6.71 +146 

* Figures in parentheses: assets in millions of dollars. 
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worse, the new year promised nothing, 
In early January production at four 
Avisco plants was reduced and trade 
talk now has it that Avisco’s Marcus 
Hook (Pa.) plant is about to be shut 
down because of the falling demand. 

Cotton is the brightest spot in the 
textile field. Cannon Mills, kingpin of 
the industry, rang up fewer sales last 
year than in 1952, but its bigger profits 
were less than half of 1948's record 
$12.59 a share. Dan River Mills, like- 
wise, reported 1953 sales down from 
’52 and its profits more than doubled. 
Altogether, although cotton textile 
weavers profits were still thin, they 
could at least boast of some improve- 
ment. But for many the stitchings of 
hope provided by 1953 final results 
gave way last month when sheetmak- 
ers, after cutting sheet prices 15% in 
1953, were forced, less hy demand than 
by costs, to raise prices 3%. At the old 
low prices, they were hardly managing 
to cover production costs. 


MACHINERY 


DIRECTION NOT APPARENT 


Last month, many of the 7,000 stock- 
holders of $106 million Worthington 
Corporation descended with no little 
trouble upon Harrison (N.J.), for their 
annual meeting. Company staffers an- 
ticipated that many of the new owners 
might have trouble finding small Har- 
rison (pop., 13,000), despite the fact 
that it is the home of Worthington’s 
main plant and is within a ten- 
radius of Times Square, New York. $0 
they got up a meticulously detailed, 
three-color area map and insert, mailed 
it along with ample instructions t 
stockholders. Some who were planning 
the trip gave up before they started. 
Reason: Worthington’s mapmaker 
generously printed a scale for the chart 
that put Harrison 300 miles due west 
of Manhattan. 

For those who made it,® the outlook 

* Included: a 15-year-old boy from 
Bernardville, N. J., whom Worthington 
publicists gleefully showed off as “our 
youngest boss—he bought in out of his own 
earnings and allowance.” 
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and look back with President Hobart 
C. Ramsey was worth the junket. Ma- 
chinery makers in 1953 enjoyed mixed 
blessings, with the difference between 
rise or decline from 1952 often the 
result of the presence or lack of a 
bustling diversification. Three of the 
heavy, standard industrial suppliers 
epitomized the uncertain trip through 
the beginnings of what might have 
been 1954’s “recession.” Worthington 
itself, pump-engine-turbine maker, saw 
billings increased by $10 million while 
pretax profits held even. Fairbanks, 
Morse, engine-scales-pump maker, saw 
its gross drop $10 million, cutting pre- 
tax profits in half. Blaw-Knox, the lead- 
ing steel mill and construction supplier, 
managed to boost sales 20% to a post- 
War II high and raise pretax profits by 
$4 million. 

President Ramsey told Worthington 
stockholders that their company’s back- 
log of unfilled orders had dropped from 
$100 million a year earlier to “the 
range of $60 to $65 million.” Ramsey 
called this a “sound” reserve because 
it makes “business more current” and 
improves turnover. “We think it’s a 
good thing.” It had, for one thing, per- 
mitted reduction of inventories by $2 
million to a level some $3 million be- 
low year-ago. Ramsey told owners to 
watch bookings in the first quarter for 
the “key to 1954,” but his own eye was 
on a more distant horizon. Long the 
nation’s foremost pumpmaker, Worth- 
ington today has a new and promising 
we'ge in another market: air-condi- 
tioning. To exploit it, Ramsey last year 
completed “the first major plant to pro- 
duce this equipment in the South” at 
Decatur, Ala. Last month, he acquired 
Milwaukee's Mueller Furnace Co. 
(pending Mueller stockholders’ vote), 
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“CURB” EXCHANGE: Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, the nation’s 
largest Wall St. brokerage house, this week sent three stock-selling buses 
to suburbs outside Bosion, Chicago and Newark, N.J. Scheduled to visit 
each community one day a week, each bus will function as a mobile branch 
office, complete with board room with posted prices of about 70 securities 
and commodities and two individual private offices for stock. transactions 
(quotations, orders and confirmations are handled over a radio-telephone). 
Still in the experimental stage, Merrill Lynch’s stockmobiles may expand 
into a “substantial fleet” if the operation is successful. 








a deal that will add heating equipment 
and a string of dealers to Worthing- 
ton’s cooling line. Said Ramsey, expan- 
sively of air-conditioning: “We foresee 
the time when this may be the largest 
single division of Worthington.” 


From Chicago, Fairbanks, Morse 


President Robert H. Morse, Jr. reported 
that his famed old $89 million scales- 
builder had been weighted with its 


ll 


ANNUAL MEETING of Worthington Corp. finds President Hobart Ramsey con- 


ferrine with young Terry Gallagher, 15, his “youngest boss.” 
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share of hard luck. Morse, in a classic 
attempt to find the silver lining in eco- 
nomic storm clouds, noted that last year 
his company had succeeded in “main- 
taining the volume of customers’ orders 
at approximately the same level as 
1952,” although his gross had fallen by 
nearly 10%. Nevertheless, said he, Fair- 
banks, Morse “expects to succeed in re- 
ducing the time between the receipt of 
orders and deliveries by means of 
efficiency.” 

Earlier, however, Morse had come a 
cropper on two predictions: that the 
company’s first six-months’ sales would 
be “somewhat above” 1952’s (they 
were $5 million below), and that full- 
year gross would be simply “a little 
under or a little over” the year before. 
What happened was that some heavy 
orders came in too late, including one 
for six pumps (at $220,000 apiece) for 
the U.S. Army Engineers at Lake 
Okeechobee, Fla., which will be carried 
over to the 1954 books. But three fac- 
tors which seriously hampered Fair- 
banks, Morse last year should not re- 
cur. They were: steel shortages (due to 
the auto industry’s production race) in 
the early months, which cut deliveries 
of big diesel locomotives; a strike at 
the Pomona, Calif., works “during the 
most active turbine pump season”; and 
most importantly, a builders’ strike in 
Kansas City which held up completion 











THE “beauty” of American manage- 
ment is that it can always take a 
hint. Right now, with sales barome- 
ters pointing towards the valleys, 
and layoffs heading for the peaks, 
businessmen are giving considerable 
thought—and no little action—to 
ways and means of tempering these 
fluctuations. To be sure, there is still 
a noisy coterie of stratified manage- 
ments who adhere to the notion that 
the individual employer can do little 
or nothing to control the cyclical 
ups and downs of overall economic 
conditions. However, their number 
and influence is dwindling. The rec- 
ord is mounting on the number of 
individual companies which have 
been able to do right by stockhold- 
ers, employees and themselves by 
invoking one or another stabilizing 
technique. 

To tell of this record and help 
other businessmen follow suit, the In- 
dustrial Relations Counsellors, Inc., 
a management research organiza- 
tion, has just issued a study called 
“Steadier Jobs, A Handbook for 
Management on Stabilizing Employ- 
ment.” The money for this project 
came from the Alfred P. Sloan Foun- 
dation, and if ever a contribution 
was well spent, this is it. 

The IRC handbook is no com- 
pendium of idle theorizing. Its peo- 
ple have gone into the field and 
have come up with a host of spe- 
cifics in actual operation. The chap- 
ter on “Stabilizing Sales,” for exam- 
ple, is in effect a working blueprint 
on how companies in diverse fields 
have been able to iron out many of 
the sharper edges of their once tra- 
ditional rises and falls. Some apt 
quotes from this very handy hand- 
book: 


Off-Season Promotion 


“A company manufacturing wom- 
en’s hosiery found that sales dropped 
approximately one-third during the 
summer months, with another re- 
duction of less importance after 
Christmas. The company now pays 
a portion of the expense incurred 
by the retailers in advertising dur- 
ing periods when sales ordinarily 
are at a seasonally low level. 


Incentives for Sales Force 


“A producer of home furnishings 
found that a bonus and quota sys- 
tem . .. could be used to stimu- 
late sales. A six-month dollar quota 





——LABOR RELATIONS 


Stabilizing employment 





was established 
by the manage- 
ment for each 
salesman. From 
time to time the 
management in- 
formed the sales 
force that a par- 
ticular line of products would be 
worth more than the usual dollar 
value in calculating the salesman’s 
performance against his quota for a 
limited period of time. . . . By the 
use of this device, the management 
was able to direct the salesmen’s ef- 
forts toward the promotion of par- 
ticular lines of goods or to the stimu- 
lation of sales during slack periods.” 





Lawrence Stessin 


Financial Inducements 


“A paint producer has found it 
practical to grant additional dis- 
counts for large-volume orders 
placed during periods of slack de- 
mand. The receipt of such orders 
permits the company to operate at a 
steadier rate, with resultant savings, 
which are passed on to the pur- 
chaser. 

“A manufacturer of building ma- 
terials who sells directly to contrac- 
tors has made a practice of reducing 
prices for goods purchased during 
the winter months, with the object 
of increasing the attractiveness of 
building during the winter from the 
viewpoint of their customers. 

“Some manufacturers have found 
it worthwhile to protect the distrib- 
utors of their ‘products against 
changes in the prices of goods car- 
ried in dealers’ inventories. In in- 
stances where price protection has 
been given, the distributors have 
maintained service inventories of 
merchandise and have been willing 
to place orders for seasonal mer- 
chandise substantially in advance of 
the usual time at which such goods 
were ordered. 

“In instances where dealer credit 
is good and where salesmen can call 
upon a customer frequently, con- 
signment selling has been used to 
promote shipment of seasonal mer- 
chandise during a period of slack 
demand. 

“Sometimes customers can be in- 
duced to order in larger quantities 
or further ahead of seasonal require- 
ments by being offered the ware- 
housing of goods made to their or- 
der, with or without a charge for 
the service.” 
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of Fairbanks, Morse’s new plant and 
foundry. 

In Pittsburgh, well-diversified Blaw. 
Knox came out well ahead of its 1953 
showing. President W. Cordes Snyder, 
Jr., aptly credited the record to diversi. 
fication that has considerably broad. 
ened Blaw-Knox’ market since War II, 
Half of the company’s prewar produc- 
tion was in rolling mills and machinery 
for the steel industry. Since grown from 
a $10 million business to last year’s $30 
million gross, steel equipment now 
makes up about 25% of Blaw-Knox’ 
total. Other important markets now in- 
clude everything from construction ma- 
chinery and materials to engineering. 
(Blaw-Knox will design anything from 
a cement plant to a television tower.) 

Snyder’s big achievements in 1953 
were equally diverse. They ranged from 
acquisition of an Ohio road-building 
machinery maker to ending up “10 
years of experimental development” in 
the perfection of two new steel alloys. 
Snyder reported that Blaw-Knox’ de- 
fense business—which includes atomic 
energy contracting as well as sundry 
orders for gun mounts and armor plate 
—which was largely responsible for its 
growth from $62 million gross in 1950 
to $120.6 million last year, had passed 
its peak. But the outlook was good 
enough. Blaw-Knox’ total backlog at 
year-end was $70 million (vs. $98 mil- 
lion a year ago), “sufficiently substan- 
tial,” said Snyder, “to provide the basis 
for a satisfactory level of operations 
during 1954.” 

With the lack of a reliable weather- 
vane for the Big Three heavy ma- 
chinery makers, and hence for the 
greater part of the industry, in uncer- 
tain 1953, trade spokesmen could not 
more specifically outline the 1954 po- 
tential. But stockholders of Blaw-Knox 
and Fairbanks, Morse—as well as the 
Worthington returnees from Harrison— 
were just as glad they had not been 
given maps plotting the near-term ec0- 
nomic future in a scale thirty times 
too big. 


RETAILING 


SPIEGEL SPUTTERS 


Tuart Spiegel, Incorporated is pursuing 
bargain business and new business was 
abundantly clear last fortnight when it 
mailed out catalogs to customers. 
212-page catalog, the largest annivers 
ary sale catalog ever published by the 
nation’s third-largest mail-order chain, 
contained price cuts ranging up to 
new merchandise and a new “do-it 
yourself” section. The reason for the 
price cuts was obvious. Spiegel’s sales 
last year dropped 9% to $134 million, 
while profits declined 56% to 53c 4 
share. 
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PROGRESS IN ALUMINUM 

Our aluminum program em- 
phatically stepped out of the 
developmental stage when, on 
December 22, 1953, we leased 
the aluminum extrusion and 
forging plant in Adrian, Michi- 
gan from the U. S. Air Force. 
Operations at present are on a 
modest scale, but are expected 
to increase rapidly since the 
plant is in good condition and 
an experienced organization is 
available. In addition to alumi- 
num, the equipment is suitable 
for the working of titanium and 
other aircraft metals. 


EMPHASIS SHIFTED TO SALES 


Many specific steps have been 
taken to increase the efficiency 
of our sales organization. Our 
outside sales force has been in- 
creased. Mill products ware- 
houses have been set up in 
Louisville, Kentucky and New 
York City. Additional sales 
offices have been opened in 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, and 
Richmond, Virginia. We now 
have 34 district offices and 13 
warehouses. 


ADVANCES BY RESEARCH 


Several new alloys which have 
excellent commercial possibili- 
ties were brought forth by our 
intensified research and de- 
velopment program. Additional 
equipment for pilot plant pro- 


available on request 


cessing of new metals and alloys 
has been installed; within 15 
minutes after a test sample is 
poured, a complete analysis is 
obtained and reported to the 
Casting Shop. Molten glass is 
now regularly used as a lubri- 
cant in extruding some alloys; 
additional experimental work 
is being carried out to broaden 
the scope of its use. 


CAPITAL STRUCTURE IMPROVED 


For the first time since 1937, 
the Company issued common 


LARGEST SALES 
IN HISTORY 


NEW HIGH 
IN NET INCOME 


FOURTH CONSECUTIVE 
YEAR OF INCREASED 
DIVIDENDS 


stock. For every four shares of 
common held on November 17, 
each stockholder was given 
rights to buy an additional 
share at a price of $21.50 per 
share. More than 95% of this 
very successful offering was 
taken up by the exercise of 
rights, and about $5 million 
was received by the Company. 
The number of stockholders 
increased to 9,593—841 more 
than a year ago. Long-term 
debt was reduced by more than 
$700,000. 





FACTS AT A GLANCE 


1953 1952 1951 


Sales. . . . « « $142,659,000 $127,517,000* $101,711,000 


Profit before Federal eal on 
income 

Federal income & excess 3 protec 
faxes . 


19,601,000 


14,275,000 


13,074,000* 10,706,000 


9,050,000* 6,845,000 





Net income aftertaxes . . . . $ 


5,326,000 $ 4,024,000 $ 3,861,000 








Distributed to Shareholders as 
dividends. ... wie 
Retained in the it Aaa 


2,032,000 
3,294,000 


$ 


1,618,000 $ 
2,406,000 


1,466,000 
2,395,000 





Net income 


5,326,000 


$ 


4,024,000 $ 


3,861,000 








Earnings per Common Share . 

Dividends per Common Share 

Total number of Common 
Shareholders 

Book value per Common Share . 


*Reclassified for purposes of comparison 


$ 5,47** 


$ 2.00 


9,593 


$29.32+ 


**Based on average number of shares outstanding during yeor. 
{Book value would have been $37.18 if it had no! been for the issuance of 254,807 additional shares late in 1953. 


$ 4.23 
$ 1.70 


8,752 
$28.26 


$ 4.04 
$ 1.50 


8,312 
$25.79 
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AUTOS 
NAMES, NOT NUMBERS 


LINCOLN-MERCuRY workers in Detroit, 
Los Angeles, St. Louis, Wayne ( Mich.) 
and Metuchen (N.J.) this month began 
pinning on new identification badges 
as part of the company’s enlightened 
plan to “humanize” its employees. For 
the first time in the auto industry, the 
Lincoln-Mercury badges will bear the 
auto worker’s full name in large letters 
and not some multi-digit serial number. 
Said a company spokesman: “Each 
worker will become a man instead of a 
number.” The numbers? They will be 
stamped in small print at the bottom 
of the badge. 


SOMETHING FOR TOMORROW 


WHEN motorists start talking of the car 
of tomorrow, sooner or later the con- 
versation gets around to gas turbine 
engines. Because turbines run on 
cheaper fuel and have fewer moving 
parts, designers have been thinking 
about them for years. Ford has been 
experimenting with one, and last 
January General Motors’ futuristic idea 
car, the XP-21 Firebird, sported a 
Whirlfire turbo-power engine capable 
of 370 h.p. But the turbine engine has 
so many kinks (e.g., the Firebird has a 
roaring sound punctuated by sharp 
blasts) that its future as standard 
equipment has often seemed rather 
uncertain. 

But last month the Chrysler Corp. 
reported it had made enough progress 
on a turbine engine to begin road tests 
at its 4,000-acre Chelsea (Mich.) prov- 
ing ground. Installed in a hardtop 
Plymouth coupe, Chrysler's gas turbine 
weighs 200 Ibs. less than a 160-h.p. 
piston engine and has less than a fifth 
as many major moving parts. It can 
burn anything from regular gas to 
heavy oil and, unlike other turbines, 
which operate at peak efficiency only 
at high speeds, the Chrysler turbine 
has a range of speed equal to that of 
any piston-type engine. Moreover, 
Chrysler claims it has licked the major 
complaints about turbines, namely their 
insatiable appetite for fuel and the ter- 
rific heat that is discharged from their 
exhausts. Chrysler's solution: a heat 
exchanger, which transfers the heat 
from the exhaust gases to the incom- 
ing air, thus warming it before it gets 
to the combustion chamber and making 
use of heat ordinarily wasted. 

The engine is still far from the 
assembly line. For one thing, its basic 
materials—heat-resistant metals such as 
nickel, cobalt, tungsten, molybdenum, 
aluminum—are scarce, expensive and 
tough to machine. For another, its 
efficiency in the low and normal driv- 
ing ranges will have to be stepped up. 


CHRYSLER’S GAS TURBINE ENGINE: 





after nine years’ work, promising results 


Nevertheless, Chrysler, which has 
worked on its turbine for nine years, 
thinks it has at last come up with a 
promising prototype. The next step is 
to iron out the kinks and make the 
engine efficient and practical. After that 
Chrysler will have to prove the engine’s 
value to car owners. Thus, if the gas 
turbine is not quite ready for today, it 
is at least an exciting prospect for 
tomorrow. 


BIRTH OF AMERICAN 


In one hour last month, two groups of 
stockholders, meeting 532 miles apart, 
gave birth to a major new corpora- 
tion. Each group had gathered to re- 
solve the same proposition: should the 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp. and Hudson 
Motor Car Co. merge into one company 
to be known as American Motors 
Corp.? In Baltimore, Nash-Kelvinator 
stockholders said yes, 3,227,754 shares 
to 238,115. In Detroit, Hudson holders 
added their wholehearted yes, 1,419,- 
268 shares to 245,870. 

Thus, barring legal entanglements 
(those banks and lending institutions 
affected by the merger must approve 
it) and maverick revolts by any dis- 
gruntled stockholders (some of whom 
may elect to exchange their shares for 
“fair cash value”), American Motors, 
headed by Nash’s George Mason, will 
be in business by April 24. But just in 
case the nay-voting Hudson holders of 
more than 40,000 shares should de- 
mand an appraisal of their stock, the 
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Nash-Kelvinator directors decided to 
put off the actual culmination of the 
merger for 20 days. 

For every three shares they hold, 
Hudson stockholders will get two 
shares of the new American Motors 
capital stock; Nash holders will get 
an even one-for-one exchange. With 
5,000,000 American shares to be dis- 
posed of as a start, the new company’s 
directors are empowered to _ issue 
5,000,000 more “at any time and from 
time to time,” as they see fit. 

One year in the planning, the union, 
said Hudson President A. E. Barit, 
who will stay on as a consultant to 
American Motors and sit on its board 
(at $12,500 a month up to August 30, 
$4,166.67 a month from then until 
August 30, 1958), was “a logical move, 
long overdue.” American will operate 
through three divisions, Nash-Kelvi- 
nator and Hudson Motor Car, derive its 
prime benefit by reducing costs. 

Current plans call for keeping Hud- 
son production right where it is in De- 
troit. When one stockholder asked if 
it was true that auto operations would 
be moved to Nash’s main works at 
Kenosha (Wis.), President Barit 
promptly relegated the possibility to 
“the realm of rumor and conjecture.” 
When the same shareholder, an em- 
ployee with 25 years at Hudson, 
pressed the point further, asking what 
would become of Hudson workers if 
such a switch were made, America® 
Consultant Barit had a ready answet. 
“You must,” said he, “have faith.” 
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SUBSIDIARIES: 


Union Electric Power Company 
Missouri Power and Light Company 
Missouri Edison Company 
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UNION ELECTRIC COMPANY OF MISSOURI REPORTS on 1953: 





FOR OUR STOCKHOLDERS=— 
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QUICK FACTS ABOUT OUR 1953 OPERATIONS: 


Revenues exceeded $100,000,000— 
for the first time in our history. Every 
phase of our business enjoyed a healthy 
increase in 1953—residential, farm, 
commercial, and industrial. The total 
increase over 1952 was $11,778,000— 
an increase almost twice as large as in 
any previous year. With this 13% gain 
in total volume of business, net in- 
come increased $1,308,000 (or 9%) 
over last year. 


Increases in electric rates were author- 
ized—the first general increases asked 
for in thirty-four years. Effective 
September 28, 1953, the new rates 
accounted for $1,250,000 in increased 
revenues and would have accounted 
for $6,500,000 had they been in effect 
the entire year. 


Property and plant value passed the 
half-billion doar mark in November, 
1953. Union Electric now ranks among 
the largest electric utilities in the 
country. $32,720,000 was spent on new 
property and plant during the year. 


MAY WE SEND YOU a copy of our Annual Report for 1953? Write: Union Electric Company, 
315 North Twelfth Blud., St. Louis 1, Mo. 


UNION ELECTRIC COMPANY 
OF MISSOURI 


Union Colliery Company 
Poplar Ridge Coal Company 


St.Louis and Belleville Electric Railway Company 
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$16,194,000 
consolidated 
net income 


Current planning calls for approxi- 
mately $200,000,000 to be spent for 
construction in the next five years. 


Dividends for preferred stocks equalled 
$2,164,000. From consolidated net in- 
come, $14,030,000 remained for the 
common stockholders. 


Dividends of $1,018,000 were paid at 
the rate of $1.20 per share on the 
848,114 shares of $10 par value com- 
mon stock distributed in January, 1953, 
by The North American Company. 


Balance of net income, $13,013,000, 
was added to earned surplus. In June, 
The North American Company, holder 
of all shares of common stock without 
par value, made a contributior of 
$10,000,000 in cash to the capital of 
Union Electric Company as part of its 
plan for liquidation and dissolution. 
This was credited to capital surplus. 
Total equity of common stockholders 
was increased by $23,013,000 or $2.23 
per share. 
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Great for 


going places! 


NCB 


TRAVELERS 


CHECKS 


You're ona rock-firm footing with National 
City Bank Travelers Checks whether en 
route to new countries or familiar places. If 
you lose them or they are stolen, your 
money is promptly refunded. Spendable 
everywhere, they're accepted like cash. 
Issued in denominations of $10, $20, $50 
and $100, they cost only 75¢ per $100. 


Good until used. Buy them at your bank. 


The best thing you know 
wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








RUBBER 
WHOSE BID? 


Rumors that rubber, chemical and pe- 
troleum companies—after all their com- 
bined hullaballoo over government 
ownership—have been coming up short 
‘with bids for the U.S.’s 27 synthetic 
rubber plants were both confirmed and 
ddown-toned last month in a Rubber 
Producing Facilities Disposal Commis- 
sion interim report. “Keen competi- 
tion,” the agency made known, is still 
‘present among competing industries 
and companies; already 275 requests 
for information about the synthetic rub- 
ber plants have been received, with 
many more expected. What pleased the 
agencies even more was that business 
buyers all-in-all were displaying an 
awareness that “they have a responsi- 
bility . . . in offering realistic bids.” 
What they were not displaying, how- 
ever, was hard cash. After five months 
of commission solicitation, and count- 
less more of preparation by industry 
for the long-awaited transferral of own- 
ership, Washington had received just 
eight definite bids—and none of them 
talked about price. 

As primary elections came into bloom 
with the Potomac’s cherry blossoms, the 
Administration and its commission 
showed increasing signs of sensitivity to 
Democrat catcalls of “give-away.” The 
cries began a year ago in the original 
committee sessions to determine what 
moves the Government should make to 
get out of the synthetic rubber produc- 
ing business. The Democratic minority 
argued that Big Business had the U.S. 
over a barrel and that Republicans had 
committed the Government to sell the 
plants regardless of terms. In effect, 
they now add, business is applying its 
bargaining lever in the form of feigned 
indifference in the expectation that the 
disposal commission will be scared by 
a phony lack of demand into bargain- 
pricing its “$500 million” (at original, 
1944 cost) investment. Democrats are 
on record—in President Truman’s RFC 
appraisal of the 27 plants—as expecting 
to see an “unrecovered cost to the 
American people” of $446 million come 
across the counter (see Forses, June 
1, 1953, p. 16). This figure includes, in 
addition to book value of the 27 plants 
after depreciation, wartime operating 
losses on some of the plants as well as 
losses incurred: in previous plant dis- 
posals, 

But business, for once, does not want 
to be called shrewd. “The main reason 
for the delay,” observes a rubber execu- 
tive, “is that such a purchase is a tre- 
mendously complicated affair; corpo- 
rate lawyers need time allowances, and 
board of directors meetings can be long 
and protracted,” It is not as though 
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CONGRESSMAN SHAFER: 
he lent a helping hand 


every synthetic rubber plant were on 
the block for the highest bidder. As an 
agency source admitted: “The political 
and monopoly angles of industry pur 
chase are tricky to handle.” Many big 
corporations interested in buying the 
plants are aware that certain plants or 
combinations of plants are politically 
out of bounds for them, and must ad- 
just their appetites to the limits within 
which they most likely will be con- 
tained by anti-trust opinion. 

Partly because of this uncertainty, 
bidding industries have given evidence 
that perhaps they are not, after all, as 
interested in the 27 plants as they were 
several years ago. The reasoning behind 
this is sound enough to make the Ad- 
ministration’s commission, weary from 
fending off Democrats’ Big-Business- 
at-the-expense-of-our-country brickbats, 
now quite worried. Time, especially as 
measured in the markets of world free 
trade, waits for no government to un- 
snarl its red tape. While industry was 
eager to take over profitable synthetic 
rubber plants when synthetic rubber 
had a price advantage over natural rub- 
ber, industry is not so eager now that 
the crude commodity has cheapened to 
less than the price of synthetic. Under 
terms of the disposal policy, the indus- 
try, whether under private or public 
ownership, must produce annually 
around 60% of presently rated capacity. 
If private managements were to reduce 
this prescribed output and instead buy 
natural rubber, Uncle Sam would step 
back in. What is more, if the final bids 
for the facilities fail to include a guat- 
antee of maintenance of the requir 
output of synthetic rubber, there will 
not be any deal at all. 

But the Administration definitely 
wants to get out of the rubber business: 
To do so it may have to place it 
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> FROM GULF OIL’S 
1953 ANNUAL REPORT 


— Consolidated Balance Sheet, December 31 


Assets Liabilities 
1953 1952 1953 














1952 

























Cash & marketable securities $ 377,578,794 $ 329,896,158 Currentliabilities . . . . $ 310,002,539 $ 297,585,663 
Receivables (Net) . .. . 179,786,282 164,378,006 Long-termdebt . . .. . 178,509,631 181,729,800 
a, ee a ae 177,281,246 ipeoeee 0 Cee ew 24,851,959 24,201,044 

Total current assets . . $ 734,646,322 $ 664,329,712 eediaediadas co] ce 36,019,340 35,245,198 

apital shares (24,541,943 in 
gp cers the ty my 4 128,940,946 127,717,313 1953; 23,598,120 in 1952) 613,548,575 589,953,000 
Properties, plant, and Othercapital. . . ... 37,791,668 22,690,500 
equipment (Net). . . . 890,538,173 823,005,470 Earnings retained in the 

Prepaid & deferred charges . 11,622,412 12,226,899 business. . . ie on 565,024,141 475,874,189 

TOTAL ASSETS . . . $1,765,747,853 $1,627,279,394 TOTAL LIABILITIES . $1,765,747,853 $1,627,279,394 











-—— Consolidated Income Statement 



















1953 1952 
NET SALES AND OTHER REVENUES . .... .« . «~ $1,652,893,769 $1,539,154,673 









EXPENSES: 

Purchased crude oil, petroleum ares and other 

merchandise . . - « « « $ 665,355,761 $ 619,493,767 
Operating, selling, and administrative "expenses oe, 6 ee 533,336,921 506,203,097 
Taxes, other than income taxes . . oo ota 31,570,513 31,686,172 
Depletion, eer amortization, and retirements gm" 138,831,004 128,994,786 
Interest . . oe PA 4,972,873 5,031,328 
Estimated i income taxes—U. + ‘and foreign oT aah eee ee 103,790,561 105,925,195 





$1,477,857,633 $1,397,334,345 
NET INCOME ..... . . . « $ 175,036,136 $ 141,820,328 


























— Operating Highlights 
1953 1952 
Net crude oil produced—Total barrels . . . . . . 269,168,000 252,306,000 





Daily average barrels. . . . 4. '% 737,447 689,360 
Crude oil processed at sefinerice— Total ‘Sane Pte 181,294,000 182,118,000 
Daily averagebarrels . . . (eae weletts <S 496,696 497,591 
Refined products sold—Total nivale eR 203,576,000 200,287,000 
Eee ee 557,740 547,231 
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A limited number of copies of 
Gulf’s 1953 Annual Report are 
available upon request to P.O. 
Box 1166, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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self, through compromise at the bar- 
gaining table, in a political hot spot. 
Recently, Congressman Paul Shafer 
(R., Mich. )—the rubber industry’s loud- 
est Capitol Hill spokesman, as well as 
its most critical friend—got the disposal 
commission to okay private bids sub- 
mitted without prices. Since the com- 
mission has not received bids of any 
other kind, this allowance hardly seems 
worth notice. But many companies had 
held up bidding over fears of commit- 
tal, and announced they were pleased 
with the proposal. Said one: “It should 
really get the bids going.” Like the 
bridge player who had just had his 








sketchy “Three No-Trump” doubled, 
the Administration hoped so too. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
FABULOUS IBM 


MaMMoTH International Business Ma- 
chines, the $520 million Punch-card- 
Age benefactor whose achievements 
last year set to work anti-trust 
bloodhounds from the Justice Depart- 
ment, last month attracted the spring 
wonderment of white-collar workers 
with its latest mechanical brain. Chair- 
man Thomas J. Watson, on completion 












ARMCO SALES REACH 
ALL-TIME HIGH 
IN 1993 











annual report: 





Net Sales 
Net Tons of Ingots Produced 






















Net Tons of Manufactured Products Shipped 
Net Earnings 
Per Cent Net Earnings of Net Sales 
Per Share of Common Stock 
Cash Dividends on Common Stock 
Per Share of Common Stock 
Earnings Retained in the Business 
Capital Expenditures 
Total Taxes 
Per Share of Common Stock 


Working Capital 
Book Value Per Share of Common Stock 


ARMCO 


ee 


cere ee eee eeee 


Per Cent of Rated Ingot Capacity Operated .... 


Long-Term Debt—less current portion (end of year) 


If you would like a free copy of 
our complete 1953 Annual Report, just 
write us at the address below. 


Here are financial highlights of Armco Steel Corporation’s 





1953 1952 
oo eee $588,919,900 $518,575,218 
rt 4,704,773 4,042,473 
97.8% 87.5% 
patel 3,375,630* 3,078,639* 
bate $33,902,462 $31,337,861 
ST Ty 5.76% 6.04% 
ere $6.50 $6.01 
ere $15,640,891 $15,640,669 
‘sae% 3.00 3.00 
esos 18,261,571 15,697,192 
eoees 29,316,794 50,425,441 
ses 57,773,971 49,195,884 
ene 11.08 9.44 
75,281,460 80,519,945 
reas 134,103,527 123,973,720 
albus 60.16 56.66 


*/ncludes products manufactured from ingots of other producers. 
NOTE: All above figures exclude foreign subsidiaries except Canadian. 
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IBM’s WATSON: 
he bypassed an obstacle 


of searching tests by the U.S. Air Force, 
announced that the IBM Transceiver 
was ready for commercial application. 
It could, said IBM, “talk” messages 
over telephone or telegraph wires to 
distant card-punching machines at the 
amazing rate of 17 letters or numbers 
a second. 

Because of the H-bomb scare In- 
ternational Business Machines’ newest 
wonder caught scarcely a headline. But 
it deserved notice. The Transceiver not 
only “reads” a punched card, signals 
the coded contents by means of a series 
of staccato “beeps” to distant automatic 
receivers, and fills out copy cards, but 
it does so with such sensitivity that 
thousands of cards can be handled in 
only a few moments. In the IBM tradi- 
tion, the Transceiver also checks on it 
self all the way, “echoing” the signal 
if it has been transmitted and recorded 
correctly, to actuate the next transmis- 
sion. If a mistake has been made, the 
machine stops. 

Octogenarian Watson,. who. turned 8 
spry 80 two months ago, maintains firm 
commercial control over his mechanical 
marvels. Watson and 20,000 other IBM 
stockholders could thank IBM’s ut 
canny mechanical brains for boosting 
sales last year to a record high of $410 
million, a mark well beyond the previ- 
ous high of $334 million in 1952. Net 
income, after an enormous $58 million 
tax bite, set another record: $34.1 mil 
lion. 

Through the years, IBM has made 
an honest attempt, after allowing @ 
reasonable part of earnings to be fed 
back into the business to seed new 
growth, to transmit a substantial part 
of its profits to shareholders. In the 
last ten years, it has paid the equivalent 
of $30.15 in dividends on an adjusted 
total of $76.10 in earnings per share. 








A Year of Improvement... 


C&O NET INCOME in 1953 of $48.1 million was the 
best in twelve years, only slightly less than the all- 
time record. 


EARNINGS a share of common stock were $6.04, com- 
pared with $5.66 in 1952. Regular dividends totaling 
$3 on the common stock and $3.50 on the preferred 
stock were paid. 


MERCHANDISE REVENUES were up to a new record of 
$155.1 million, 49 per cent of total freight revenues. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT activities brought 114 new 
traffic-producing businesses to C & O’s line. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURES improved plant and equipment 


Chesapeake and Ohio 
reports on 1953 


Last year marked the fourth successive year of improve- 
ment in C&O earnings. 


Net income was just short of equaling the all-time rec- 
ord of twelve years ago. 


by $49.3 million. 


cle Net income increased $3.1 million, although revenues 
declined $11.6 million from 1952. 
ce, 
ver eek pin cua How was. this accomplished? Vigorous efforts toward 
on. self-improvement stimulated our activities. Major addi- 
ges tions to physical plant, extensive mechanization, moderni- 
pe zation of methods and facilities, all contributed materially. 
e 
ers Merchandise freight revenues continued to rise, setting 
a new record. Now, nearly half of what we take in for 
freight comes from merchandise, the other half from coal, 
ns t the results of a concentrated program to diversify C&O’s 
not business. 
als Coal traffic was good. Aside from the expected drop-off 
pm in coal shipments to foreign countries, 1953’s coal traffic 
ae was only slightly below that of 1952. And C&O continued 
hat its leadership as the nation’s largest coal carrier—a record 
in it will strive to maintain. 
di- . 
its Most of the post-World War II plant improvement pro- 
nal Sees gram saw completion in 1953. Capital expenditures were 
led just over half of what they were in 1952, and in 1954 they 
uis- will be much less than 1953. The railroad is in prime phys- 
he 5 ical condition. Power, freight cars, track, roadbed, equip- 
ls ment and structures are all at their peak. 
rm Highest standards of roadway maintenance have been 
= achieved and we have no deferred maintenance. 
in- These underlying elements of strength and stability 
ing give us the utmost confidence in the future progress of 
10 Chesapeake and Ohio and assurance of good dividends. 
vi- 
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‘ But when he tried to apply his some- 
for-all theory in the transmission of 
dividends last year, Watson ran into 
an unexpected snag. To conserve cash, 
since 1949, IBM has given stockholders 
a 5% “extra” stock dividend. But 1953’s 
scheduled 5% stock “extra,” atop the 
regular $4 in cash, ran afoul a long- 
neglected rule of the New York Stock 
Exchange. Under this rule, corporations 
cannot distribute dividends in excess of 
earnings in any year. The proposed 5% 
stock dividend, the Exchange calcu- 
lated, would have had a market value 
of about $11. Thus, together with the 
$4 cash dividend, IBM’s stockholders 
would have received the equivalent of 
nearly $15 a share, or considerably 
more than the $10.61 per share IBM 
actually earned. 

But IBM soon found a way to bypass 
this technical obstacle. Last month it 
announced a one-for-four stock distri- 
bution, which will increase IBM’s out- 
standing stock to 4,180,480 shares and 
give stockholders $315 worth of new 
stock for every $1,260 worth of IBM 
in their portfolios. In addition, Watson 
pledged to continue the $1 quarterly 
cash payout. 


MUSICMAKERS 
ORGAN GRINDER’S SUITE 


Tue only musical instrument Laurens 
Hammond, 59, has ever been able to 
play with any success is the zither. Yet, 
for a man who cannot read a note of 
music, Hammond has done just about 
everything but discover the lost chord. 
His Hammond Organ Co. is not only 
the world’s biggest builder of electric 
organs, but is based almost entirely 
upon Hammond’s own inventions (he 
holds more than 90 patents, including 
one for the first practical electric 





HAMMOND’S HAMMOND: 
everything but the lost chord 


ON THE TESTING LINE: 


after one easy lesson, even novices can play it 


clock). Altogether, Hammond accounts 
for more than 60% of the U.S. organ 
business, thus far outsells all of its six 
competitors combined. 

From Hammond's four plants in 
Chicago come such products as the 
popular Spinet Organ, which accounts 
for half the company’s sales, the in- 
genious Solovox, which makes the 
piano sound like an orchestra, and the 
newly-developed Chord Organ, which 
is so simple to play that even a muscial 
novice, after a quarter-hour of prac- 
tice, can manage a workmanlike job of 
Home on the Range. Last year sales of 
Hammond organs totaled $16.1 million 
(up $5.5 million over 1952), and this 
year they are expected to reach $20 
million. 

Only 20 years ago, Hammond was 
as far removed from the manufacture 
of electric organs as he was from mak- 
ing hot-water bottles. He was in the 
electric clock business and, with con- 
trol of 75% of the market, was doing 
fine. But within a few years 160 other 
clockmakers had crowded into the act 
and the good days were over. 

Hammond soon had the answer for 
bailing his stockholders out. His 1933 
annual report listed a loss of $240,000 
for research into a mysterious new 
product. One day a year later, one- 
time church organist and assistant 
company treasurer (now treasurer) 
W. L. Lahey sat down at the first 
Hammond electric organ and played 
Brahms First Symphony “as it had 
never been played before.” When 
Henry Ford heard about it, he came 
to see for himself. His verdict: “Every 
home in America should have one of 
these. It’s so cute.” Advising 
Hammond to keep the price down and 
not make more than $20 on each organ, 
Ford told Hammond, then 38: “You're 
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lucky, young man. I was more than 40 
when I started.” 

Hammond, who sold his first organ 
to George Gershwin, soon had also 
made customers of Leopold Stokowski, 
Walter Damrosch, Sir Thomas Bee- 
cham, Deems Taylor and Rudy Vallee. 
Within a year 1,400 Hammond organs 
—more than all the organs then made 
by all U.S. manufacturers in a normal 
year—were sold at $1,250. each. Ham- 
mond’s invention caught so fast that it 
turned a $38,256 loss in 1935 into a 
profit of $228,393 in 1936, $364,680 
in 1937. 

When manufacturers of costly pipe 
organs began to feel the pinch, they 
challenged Hammond’s right to call his 
instrument an organ at all, charging 
that the Hammond could never begin 
to approach the 253 million possible 
tone colors achieved by a pipe organ. 
Hammond took up the challenge, and 
matched his electric organ in a recital 
competition with a $75,000 Skinner 
pipe organ. When the experts more 
often than not failed to recognize 
which instrument was playing what 
selection, the FTC conceded Hammond 
the right to call his organ an organ. 

Since then Hammond organs have 
been installed in schools and on ships, 
in night spots and insane asylums. They 
can be heard in more than 35,000 
churches throughout the world, from 
the Cathedral: of Mexico (largest 
church in the Western Hemisphere) '0 
St. Michael’s Anglican Church i 
Sankahan, North Borneo. The Pope 
made a present of one to Rome's 5. 
Mary’s Church, and the installation o 
a Hammond, as much as the fall of 
Nationalist China, is generally credited 
(by Hammond, at least) with boosting 
membership in Hong Kong's Baptist 
Church from 25 to over 1,000. Jack 
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The PRESIDENT'S LETTER... “The year 1953 added an- 
other to the longest series of boom years in United 
States history and another record year in volume and 
growth of business of Southern California Edison Com- 
pany .. . However, it is only by putting these figures 
in the perspective of a number of years that we can 
comprehend the significance of the expansion of eco- 
nomic activity in the territory which we serve... With 
the ending of World War Il, the United States responded 
to pent-up domestic demand for goods, to the inflation, 
and to the expenditures made in pursuit of our role of 
leadership in the postwar world. The result was the 
most concentrated, explosive forward thrust of economic 
expansion ever made by any country in a similar 
period.” 

“At the very apex of the nation-wide expansion of 
economic activity— population growth, home building, 
industrial and commercial plant expansion, etc.—is the 
area served by your company...” 

**. . Our plant expansion is dictated by the com- 
munity which we serve. We must serve all who comply 
with the required rules and regulations and pay the 
approved rates, and we must keep ahead of demand. 
We have proceeded with as much caution as possible, 
but there has been no period in these past several years 
when it seemed possible, without undue risk of inade- 
quate plant, to halt our large construction program.” 


PRESIDENT 






ASSETS December 31,1953 


Gectic Pland «.« «ue. a o 
Investments and Other Assets . 
Goment Desele..- 5. « «0 oc 
Deferred Charges. . .. . 
Capital Stock Expense . . . 


TOTAL ASSETS. . . . $834,385,376 
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CONDENSED CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


$769,214,447 Stated Capital and Surplus ‘ 
9,459,803 Bonded Indebtedness . ... . 
49,305,074 Current Liabilities . . . «6 « -» 51,843,136 
3,506,501 Depreciation Reserve .... . 
2,899,551 Other Reserves and Liabilities. . 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF 58TH ANNUAL REPORT: 1953 





REVENUE AND EXPENSES... Gross 
revenue was $141,509,755, an: increase 
of $14,239,651 or 11.2% over 1952. Net 
income was $21,872,010 and earnings for 
common were $16,211,037, equivalent to 
$2.56 per share of common stock after all 
charges, including preferred and prefer- 
ence dividends, compared with $3.21 in 
1952 


GROWTH ...A new record of 74,695 
meters were connected in 1953, compared 
with 58,343 in 1952. Total of 319,812 
new customers for the period 1949-1953 
inclusive headed the list of electric utility 
companies in the nation. 


RATES... Hearings before the California 
Public Utilities Commission on the Com- 
pany's application for rate increase to 
provide increased annual revenues equiv- 
alent to approximately 6% rate on an 
undepreciated book-cost rate base have 
been in progress since June 10, 1953. 


FINANCING... 500,000 shares of com- 
mon stock were sold for $18,540,000 in 
January 1953 and $30,000,000 of 354% 
First and Refunding Mortgage Bonds, Due 
1978 were sold in September 1953. Ap- 
proximately $51,000,000 of additional 
new capital will be required in 1954. 


PLANT EXPANSION ... Net plant in- 
vestment of $769,214,447 increased $63,- 
610,524 in 1953 comzared with $60,905,- 
084 in 1952. Etiwanda Steam Station, 
with 250,000 kw generating capacity was 
completed in 1953 and Redondo No. 2 
steam plant with one 156,000 kw gener- 
ating unit is scheduled for operation in 
October 1954. Construction of a new 
156,000 kw generating unit at El Segundo 
was started in October 1953 and is 
scheduled for operation in July 1955. 


GENERATION . . . Total output was 
10,275 million kwh, up 8.6% over 1952. 
System peak demand was 1,886,400 kw, 
an increase of 8.9% over 1952. 


LIABILITIES 
$333,953,364 
298,000,000 


138,325,047 
12,263,829 


TOTAL LIABILITIES. . $834,385,376 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA EDISON COMPANY 
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Mr. Executive: 


IS YOUR OFFICE 
LIFE A PARADISE 
OR A RAT RACE? 








GM What goes on in 


ZA 4 jour company? 
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What secret struggles for power 
go on behind-the-scenes? What 
men are playing the — 
sharply —buttering the boss, 
scheming for the key spot, 
scratching for the advantage— 
jockeying for the juicy job 
on top? 

And what of those women 
behind the men... the svelte, 
silken women who unsheathe 
their claws when the struggle 
gets tough? 

M-G-M has made a great 
drama of the best-seller that 
tells of a skyscraper tower where 
the rule of life is fang and claw 
...and has brought it to the 
screen boldly, brilliantly, in the 
big-star tradition! 


M-G-M presents 


"EXECUTIVE SUITE” 


STARRING 


WILLIAM HOLDEN 
JUNE ALLYSON 
BARBARA STANWYCK 
FREDRIC MARCH 
WALTER PIDGEON 
SHELLEY WINTERS 
PAUL DOUGLAS 
LOUIS CALHERN 


with 
DEAN JAGGER + NINA FOCH 
TIM CONSIDINE « Screen Play by 
ERNEST LEHMAN e Based On the Novel by 
Cameron Hawley « Directed by ROBERT WISE 
Produced by JOHN HOUSEMAN 
An M-G-M Picture 


Watch for it at your motion picture theatre 























Benny owns a Hammond Chord Organ; 
so do Hoagy Carmichael, Lucille Ball 
and Desi Arnaz. Last year Dwight Eis- 
enhowers mother-in-law, Mrs. Doud, 
paid the full $975 price (Hammonds 
are never given away for any pub- 
licity purpose) to put a Hammond 
Chord Organ in the White House, 
where it can frequently be heard re- 
sounding through the halls when the 
President, Mamie, Ike’s brother Milton 
and his wife gather for a family sing. 

Organmaker Hammond (whose moth- 
ers maiden name was significantly 
Idea Strong) developed the persistent 
inquisitiveness of the inventor at an 
early age. At 16, he got his first U.S. 
patent for an improved mercury ba- 
rometer that could be sold for $1. From 
its sale, he subsequently realized $300 
in royalties, which helped get him into 
Cornell to study mechanical engineer- 
ing. There he found time to earn a spot 
on the cross-country track squad and to 
appear as an extra in The Perils of 
Pauline with silent screen vamp Pearl 
White. He even tried out for a $100 
prize offered by White’s studio for the 
best submitted scenario. Somebody else 
won the $100, but Hammond’s was 
singled out as the “most original” 
entry. 

Emerging from World War I as a 
captain at 26, Hammond found a job 
as chief engineer of Detroit’s marine- 
engine-building Gray Motor Co., but 
soon quit to go to New York and set 
up as a full-time inventor. In his loft 
lab on Manhattan’s Gramercy Park, he 
soon came up with a “tickless” clock 
(1920) and, 30 years before Cinerama, 
began experimenting with a system for 
making, projecting and viewing 3-D 
movies. Another Hammond invention, 
a stereoscopic device known as Shad- 
owgraph, so intrigued showman Flor- 
enz Ziegfeld that he used it in his 
Follies of 1922 and 1924. 

But Hammond was out for bigger 
game. He set to work to invent an 
improved sugar-refining process (80% 
efficient), only to discover that some- 
one had beaten him to it with a 79%- 
efficient method. Next came the “A- 
Box,” a battery eliminator that enabled 
radios to operate on alternating cur- 
rent. In 1927, he perfected an electric 
clock based on his tickless timepiece, 
but the big problem was to get power 
companies to keep their generators 
spinning at precisely 60 cycles. Gen- 
eral Electric, which saw the possibili- 
ties, cooperated with Hammond sales- 
men in the 60-cycle campaign. 
Shrewdly, Hammond began giving 
gift clocks to power-station engineers, 
who were all too willing to keep the 
generators running at precisely 60 
cycles so that their free clocks at home 
could function accurately. In almost 
no time at all, the Hammond clock 
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was an immense commercial success, 

In World War II, Hammond put 
aside his organs and turned to weapons 
(e.g., precision parts for guided mis- 
siles, torpedoes, etc.), but now it is 
the organs, ranging in price from $975 
to $3,420, that roll off Hammond's 
assembly lines and roll up profits 
for the company’s 1,200 stockholders, 
Since 1950, Hammond has paid out 
dividends each year to stockholders 
averaging about 7% times the original 
$150,000 invested in the company, 
Last month Hammond, recently ae- 
cepted for listing on the American 
Stock Exchange, was anticipating its 
best year yet. Earnings for the first 
nine months of its fiscal year (which 
ended March $1) hit $1.8 million—as 
much as the company earned in its 
entire 1953 fiscal year. The news 
promptly resulted in an extra 50c 
dividend. 


MOVIES 
CINEMASCOPE’S SLIDE 


C1inEMASCOPE, which once promised to 
knock TV on its antenna, is slipping like 
an aging matinee idol. Although it 
seemingly had the lead over many 
other new types of picture projection, a 
new system and thin audiences have 
appeared on the scene. 

For Twentieth Century-Fox, the 
trouble went deeper than its wide- 
screen system’s sudden box office blues. 
Even the gurgle of oil on the studio's 
Los Angeles lot (Forses, April 1) 
could not drown out exhibitors’ enthusi- 
astic shouts over a rival system called 
SuperScope. Developed by Irving and 
Joseph Tushinsky, who studied optics 
at the University of Missouri and have 
drifted in and out of the field ever 





FOX’S SKOURAS: 
he met a wide-screen disappointment 
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New highs were reached in many of 
the operations of Continental Oil 
Company during 1953. Net crude oil 
production increased 4.8°% over the 
1952 level and averaged 118,896 barrels 
daily. For the first time in the history 
of the Company, sales of refined prod- 
ucts crossed the two billion gallon mark 
and were 13.1% above 1952. To keep 
pace with the growth in gasoline sales, 
crude oil runs at the Company’s re- 
fineries were expanded to 114,722 
barrels daily. 

Greater sales of crude oil and refined 
products, and generally higher prices 
during the last half of the year, con- 
tribated to substantially larger revenues. 
Gross operating income increased to 
$476.8 million and net income rose to 
$40.9 million, showing an improvement 
of 7.3°/ over the previous year. 

Continental’s capital expenditures for 
all purposes amounted to $85.0 million, 
$5.8 million less than those of 1952. 
Greater amounts were spent on produc- 
tion and marketing, but they were 
more than offset by decreases in expen- 
ditures on refineries and pipelines. 

Continental continued its intensive 
exploratory activities during 1953, par- 
ticipating in the drilling of 346 ex- 
Ploratory wells; 57 new oil and gas 
feservoirs were discovered. The addi- 
tions to Continental’s crude reserves 
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FINANCIAL 








Net Earnings: Total 
Per Share 
Dividends: Total 
Per Share 





Capital Expenditures 


OPERATING (Barrels Daily) 
Net Crude Oil Production 


Refinery Runs: 
At Own Plants 


Processed by Others 
Sales of Refined Products 





through discoveries and extensions, and 
through revisions of prior estimates, 
substantially exceeded the year’s record 
withdrawals of 43.4 million barrels. 

Continental holds working interests 
in numerous large blocks of acreage 
in the Louisiana-Texas offshore area. 
The passage of two acts by Congress 
in 1953 made possible the resumption 
of exploration and development activi- 
ties on these submerged lands. Several 
successful wells have been completed 
in recent months in the area off 
Louisiana. 

During the year, the Company in- 
troduced several new and improved 
products which gained wide consumer 
acceptance. The program to increase 
sales of products under the Conoco 


HIGHLIGHTS OF OPERATIONS — 1953-1952 
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1953 1952 
$40,874,666 $38,087,890 
$4.20 $3.91 
$25,315,104 $24,341,442 
$2.60 $2.50 
$84,967,702 $90,748,395 
118,896 113,442 
114,722 95,347 
16,145 14,809 
145,348 128,152 


Red Triangle brand was actively con- 
tinued through construction of 182 new 
service stations and addition of 25 new 
jobber accounts. 


GENERAL COMMENTS 


United States demand for petroleum 
products, including exports, increased 
4.1% during 1953. Growth at a slower 
rate is expected in 1954. Competition 
in the oil industry, which was intense 
in 1953, will be even greater in 1954. 
Under these conditions, further product 
improvement and stepped-up operating 
efficiency are more than ever essential. 
To this end, Continental Oil Company 
is expanding its research program and 
is giving increasing attention to the 
development of personnel. 


CONTINENTAL OIL COMPANY 





You may obtain a copy of our 1953 Annual Report 
to Stockholders by writing Continental Oil Company, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York. 









WHAT SECRET POWER 
DID THIS MAN POSSESS? 


Benjamin Franklin 
(A Rosicrucian ) 
WHY was this man great? How does 
anyone—man or woman—achieve great- 
ness? Is it not by mastery of the powers 
within ourselves? 


Know the mysterious world within you! 
Attune yourself to the wisdom of the 
ages! Grasp the inner power of your mind! 
Learn the secrets of a fill and peaceful life! 


Benjamin Franklin—like many 
other learned and great men 
and women—was a Rosicru- 
cian. The Rosicrucians (NOT 
a religious organization) first 
came to America in 1694. To- 
day, headquarters of the Rosi- 
crucians send over seven mil- 
lion pieces of mail annually to 
all parts of the world. Write 
for YOUR FREE COPY of 
“The Mastery of Life’-—TODAY. No obliga- 
tion. No salesmen. A non-profit organization. 
Address: Scribe D.A.Z. 


Tbe ROSICRUCIANS 
SAN JOSE + (AMORC) + CALIFORNIA 
SEND THIS COUPON 


Scribe D.A.Z. 

The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 

San Jose, California 

Please send me the free book, The Mastery of Life, 
which explains how I may learn to use my facul- 
ties and powers of mind. 
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THIS BOOK 
FREE! 
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Want a better Letterhead? 


Get your FREE copy of our useful new brochure 
“Letterhead Logic’’—just off the press. Then, turn 
to the check list used by experts to gauge letter- 
head efficiency. If it indicates room for improving 
your present letterhead, Hill’s 40 years of special- 
ized experience... producing the finest business 
stationery for hundreds of famous firms... is at 
your disposal. 


Learn how HILL craftsmanship can create a let- 
terhead you'll be proud of...one that truly reflects 
the character, personality and prestige of your 
firm .. . scientifically designed to assure built-in 
sales appeal...at prices much lower than you'd 
expect. 

“Letterhead Logic,” containing impressive “big 
name” samples is free — without obligation — to 
users of 5,000 or more letterheads a year. Simply 
jot down, on your present letterhead, the quantity 
your firm uses and mail to HILL now. Write: 
R.O.H. HILL, INC. 270 F1 Lafayette Street, 
New York 12, N. Y. 








To Reach the TOPS, FORBES is TOPS 








since, SuperScope can take a regular 
picture and blow it up to CinemaScope 
proportions, or reduce a CinemaScope 
extravaganza to regular-screen size—at 
a cost of $700 for a pair of the new 
system’s lenses. Theatre owners were 
quick to sense box-office returns when 
it was demonstrated to them at Man- 
hattan’s RKO 86th Street Theatre last 
month. Particularly interested were the 
many exhibitors whose film palaces are 
simply architecturally unsuited to the 
extreme ribbon-screen proportions and 
arched shape of CinemaScope. 

Fox’s Spyros Skouras tried to cut 
SuperScope down to standard size by 
slashing the price of the CinemaScope 
lens projection attachments from 
$1,900 to $1,195. The fact remained, 
however, that even by cutting the price 
of the small-sized CinemaScope lens 
from $1,800 to $1,095, Fox still could 
not compete pricewise with the brain- 
child of the brothers Tushinsky. 

To add to Fox gloom, Variety, the 
Bible of show biz, reported that Para- 
mount already is considering a deal to 
process its newly-completed “Elephant 
Walk” in the SuperScope system, and 
the same paper described Columbia as 
being interested in SuperScoping “The 
Caine Mutiny” to the same wide ratio 
(2.55:1) as CinemaScope. 

CinemaScope had still other flaws in 
its lens. Despite Tyrone Power and 
a cowboy-and-Indian scenario across 
the hills of India, C-Scoped “King of 
the Khyber Rifles” continued to be a 
mere pop-gun at the box office. Hur- 
riedly put together, the picture was 
coming nowhere near the grosses of its 
wide-screen predecessors, “The Robe” 
and “How To Marry A Millionaire.” In 
London, the CinemaScoped “Beneath 
the 12-Mile Reef’ was even farther 
beneath the reef when compared to the 
two 3-D Yankee films that were leading 
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LADIES STOCKINGS A LA MODE: nylons are not what they once were 





the pack, “Kiss Me Kate” and “Hondo,” 

The inference was clear: wide-screen 
or not, it still took a good story to bring 
out the crowd. 


APPAREL 


HOSIERY ON THE RUN 


No matter how bad things get, most 
companies, like people, tend to hold 
on in hopes of better days. But last 
week the nation’s third-largest hosiery 
company, almost entirely family-owned 
Apex Hosiery Company, talked liquida- 
tion. The immediate reason was union 
refusal of an 18% wage reduction (15% 
“out of the envelope,” 3% in fringe 
benefits). The 1,000 Apex union work- 
ers agreed to the cut, which President 
William Meyer said would enable his 
Pennsylvania firm to compete with 
Southern plants. But higher union 
councils feared that it would start an 
industry trend, voted “No.” 

The union’s fear was hardly make- 
believe. Almost all manufacturers of 
women’s nylons are in sad _ shape. 
Gotham Hosiery Company, whose two 
Pennsylvania plants ‘are-covered by the 
same wage contracts as Apex, has suf- 
fered a $1.3 million three-year loss on 
$28 million sales. Phoenix Hosiery 
Company of Wisconsin made only 1% 
a share on its $10.1 million volume last 
year. Van Raalte Company and Wayne 
Knitting Mills, two other big hosiery 
producers, find northern and southem 
plant combinations no tremendous help. 
Last year Van Raalte’s volume climbed 
.6% but profits fell 9%, while Wayne’ 
sales slid 12%, earnings 17%. 

The trouble is overproduction. In 
1945 there were 484 women’s full-fash- 
ioned hosiery mills; today there are 
762. With more than enough nylons to 
go around, retail prices have dropped 
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Annual Report 





Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corporation reports 


a year of progress and expansion in 1953 





The annual report shows sales at an all-time high for the Company 

of $170,135,266, compared with $141,642,703 in 1952. 

Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corporation paid dividends of $0.80 per 
share of common stock in 1953 as compared with $0.60 in 1952. 


Aircraft Division 
Hagerstown, Maryland 





STATISTICS IN BRIEF 





FOR THE YEAR AS A WHOLE 


1953 


1952 





Sales & Other Income 
Costs & Expenses before Federal 
Taxes on Income 

Earnings before Federal Taxes on Income 
Federal Taxes on Income 

Per Share 
Net Earnings 

Per Share 
Dividends 

Per Share 


$170,541,543 


156,495,782 
14,045,761 
10,032,220 

4.34 
4,013,541 
1.74 
1,848,166 
.80 


$142,023,910 


131,559,039 
10,464,871 
7,316,250 
3.17 
3,148,621 
1.36 
1,386,124 
60 





AT THE YEAR END 


1953 


1952 








Unfilled Orders 

Net Working Capital 
Per Share 

Stockholders Investment 
Per Share (Book Value) 


Ratio of Current Assets to Current Liabilities 


Number of Common Shares Outstanding 
Number of Stockholders of Record 
Number of Employees 





$321,000,000 
15,923,992 
6.89 
23,315,564 
10.09 

14 tol 
2,310,207 
10,351 
13,005 





$310,000,000 
15,480,720 
6.70 
21,150,189 
9.15 

1.8 tol 
2,310,207 
10,707 
12,732 





A copy of the complete annual report is available on request. 























FAIRCHILD ENGINE & AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 
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for average unbranded nylons from 
$1.35 to 69c in the last three years. But 
production costs have continued to 
move up. 

The only out, said one industryman 
last week, is to “move completely into 
the South where costs are lower—and 
then hope.” 


TOBACCO 


L & M FILTER DIP 


Wen R. J. Reynolds put a 26c-a-pack 
price tag on its long-awaited Win- 
ston king-size filter cigarets last month 
(Forses, April 1), most other filter- 
makers were caught with their packs 
down and their prices up. Tobacco men 
waited to see which of the big pre- 
mium-priced filtermakers would be first 
to put the ax to their price lists, thus 
come more in line with Winston com- 
petition. This month Liggett & Myers 


took a firm hold on its ax and let it 
fly. 

The price of L&Ms, said the Chester- 
field manufacturer in a letter to deal- 
ers, would be slashed to $10 a thou- 
sand, $2 below the previous price. To 
New York smokers, it meant 27c a pack, 
down from 3lc. But in the hard-fisted 
tradition of the archly competitive cig- 
aret firms, Liggett & Myers had worded 
its announcement as if it had never 
heard of Winstons or R. J. Reynolds. 
Said Reynolds: “In just 78 days from 
their introduction across the country, 
L&M Filters have made cigaret his- 
tory. . . . Nationwide demand .. . en- 
ables us to drop our:list price... .” 


PERSONAL BUSINESS 
THE CORONARY CLUB 


LikE most U.S. companies, St. Louis’ 
Monsanto Chemical Co. is acutely 








MEET / YOUR) NEW 





Saves time and money, frees your personal secretary 
from the drudgery of typing any copies, gives perfect 
black-and-white facsimiles in seconds—for pennies. 


Get all the facts about the spectacular new 
Compact and other Cormac models today! Write for 


your free copy of “MEET YOUR NEW SECRETARY.” 
and name of nearest Cormac dealer. 


Cotmnace INDUSTRIES INC. 


41 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. » MUrray Hill 2-5962 


oa weighs 18 Ibs. 





--.a single-unit photocopier! 
The smallest, lightest, most efficient 
desk-top machine available anywhere! Fully 
automatic, requires no experience to operate! 


COPIES 
ANYTHING 
INSTANTLY! 


10”x18"x10" 


copies up to 9” 
wide, any length 
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aware that the fast pace of business 
competition today gives executives q 
terrible buffeting. If they succumb, 
the company loses one of its most 
valuable assets and by far the most 
difficult to replace. Monsanto Vice. 
President Francis J. Curtis, long 
concerned about this human attr. 
tion, calculates that a 47-year-old 
$40,000 executive, who has risen to 
the secondary echelon of corporate 
management, represents an average 
investment of more than $425,000 
by his employer. If he dies or is dis- 
abled prematurely, the company 
must write off its investment. 

But Monsanto, like many another 
company, has found that its execu- 
tives tend to be considerably less 
concerned about their health than 
are their bosses. Last month, Mon- 
santo’s Curtis offered a prescription 
for U.S. management men well- 
coated with the sugar of laughter. 
Speaking at the American Chemical 
Society's Convention in St. Louis, 
he offered some left-handed rules 
for “executive disconservation.” By 
following them faithfully, he an- 
nounced, any executive can easily 
qualify for full membership in the 
“Coronary Club” and a permanent 
vacation trip to the mortuary. The 
rules: 

® Your job comes first; personal 
considerations are secondary. 

® Go to the office evenings, Sat- 
urdays, Sundays and _ holidays. 

® Take the briefcase home on 
the evenings when you do not stay 
at the office. This provides an op- 
portunity to review completely all 
the troubles and worries of the day. 

® Never say no to a request—al- 
ways Say yes. 

® Accept all invitations to meet- 
ings, banquets, committees, et cetera. 

® Do not eat a restful, relaxing 
meal—always plan a conference for 
the meal hour. 










































® Fishing and hunting are af 





waste of time and money—you never 
bring back enough fish or game to 
justify the expense. Golf, bowling, 
pool, billiards, cards, gardening, et 
cetera, are a waste of time. 

© It is a poor policy to take all 
the vacation time which is provid 
for you. 

® Never delegate responsibility to 
others, carry the entire load at al 
times. 

© If your work calls for traveling, 
work all day and drive all night to 
make your appointment for the next 
morning. 

If this prescription is followed 
carefully, Curtis promises any exect 
tive can expect to beat out all his 
associates in management mens 
headlong race for the cemetery. 


Forbes 
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NEW IDEAS 





Roto Flash 

This Preston BC Roto Flash lets you 
shoot up to five pictures without re- 
loading or bulb fumbling. It has a re- 
volving, interchangeable magazine that 











PRESTON BC 


@OTO FLASH 
* 


snaps instantly onto turret head and 
holds up to five bayonet-base bulbs. 
Bulbs are individually hand-rotated 
into firing position. This turret flash gun 
fits all cameras with pre-synchronized 
shutter (Incontra, Dept. BN, 1220 So. 
Maple Ave., Los Angeles 15, Calif.). 


Sturdi-Bilt Tool Rack 


The all-steel Sturdi-Bilt Tool Rack 
can be mounted individually or con- 
tinuously and features removable, in- 
terchangeable panels for quick arrange- 


ment or rearrangement of tools. Each 
panel is 11 inches wide and is supplied 
with 12 hanger hooks and slotted tool- 
holder shelves that are easily mounted 
(Sturdi-Bilt Steel Products, Inc., 624 
South Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl.). 


Appliance Control 


The new Synchro-Matic Time Con- 
trol makes all household appliances 
fully automatic. Plug any appliance 
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into the Time Control, set the clock, 
and forget it. Its uses include automati- 
cally turning on the coffee percolator, 
radio, defroster, air-conditioning units 
and electric lights. It has a 1,500-watt 
capacity, is U.L. approved and guar- 
anteed for one year (Selectric Products 
Co., Dept. 85, 2803 Los Flores Blvd., 
Lynwood, Calif.). 


Pocket-Size Detector 


A new light-weight radiation detec- 
tor which easily fits into a man’s pocket 
is now available. The unit is approxi- 
mately 1.7” thick, 4.1” wide, 6.6” high, 
weighs about 25 ounces and is designed 
for locating sources of beta and gamma 


radiation. It is useful for measuring 
radiation exposure of laboratory work- 
ers, in studies of radioactive contamina- 
tion, and in work with radioactive 
sources and tracers (Research & Con- 
trol Instruments Div., North American 
Philips Co., 750 South Fulton Ave., 
Mount Vernon, N.Y.). 


“Quiet” Muffler 


A new muffler for power lawn mow- 
ers is believed by the manufacturer to 


be the most revolutionary method for 
control of noise in small gasoline en- 
gines ever put into mass production. 
It works on the “silent” dog whistle 
theory, causing a reduction of 142,000 
sound energy units or about haif the 
original intensity (Reo Motors’ Lawn 
Mower Div., Lansing 20, Michigan). 
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Giant of materials-handling machines, the 
Ross Carrier shares the exclusive advan- 
tage of all Clark machines: its vital 
components are built by 


CLARK 


EQUIPMENT 


Outstanding Name in 
POWER-TRANSMISSION ENGINEERING 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


OTHER PLANTS: BUCHANAN e BENTON HARBOR 
and JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


Products of CLARK EQUIPMENT .ce 
TRANSMISSIONS @ AXLES (Front and Rear) @ AXLE 
HOUSINGS e TRACTOR UNITS e FORK TRUCKS AND 
TOWING TRACTORS @ ROSS CARRIERS ¢ POWRWORKER 
HAND TRUCKS @ POWER SHOVELS e ELECTRIC STEEL 
CASTINGS e GEARS AND FORGINGS 








HOW TIF 
TO | 
A GREAT 

DESK BUY 








You don't have to be an expert to 
judge desk value. Just see if the symbol 
“ID appears in the middle drawer. If so, 
you'll know it’s an Indiana Desk — and 
a great buy by any value standard. Be- 
cause every Indiana Desk is a product of 
extra-good wood, and expert craftsman- 
ship . . . planned to promote most effort- 
less user efficiency. And “ID"’ spells 
“‘budget-sparing,” too! 


A visit with your nearest In- 
diana Desk dealer will prove 
profitable indeed. Please write 
us for his name, now. 


insTiTUTE 


€ 2 
untliana deak co. 
JASPER, INDIANA U.S.A 


























‘The 


Beneficial 


Net Income 





Common Shares Outstanding 


Net Income per Common Share 


Cash Dividends paid per 


Common Share 


Instalment Notes Receivable 
Average Balance per Note 


Receivable 
Number of Offices 


HIGHLIGHTS OF OUR BEST 


1953 
$ 14,116,311 
3,865,475 
$3.63 


$2.40 
$323,798,894 


$245 
809 








YEAR 
1952 
$ 12,632,220 
3,444,898 
$3.62 


$2.10 
$277,630,328 


$232 
755 








Story 


The Beneficial Loan System 
renders a small loan service 
mainly to families to help them 
with financial obligations already 
incurred or about to be incurred. 
These include such items as over- 
due bills, medical and dental 
attention, home repairs, etc. 


At the 1953 year-end Beneficial 
had 809 loan offices—located in 
540 cities in the United States and 
Canada—more than any other 
organization of its kind. 


VOLUME OF LOANS MADE 

during the past 10 years was 
approximately 2.9 billion dollars. 

In 1953 it was more than half a billion 
dollars, represented by 1.6 million loans, 
an average of slightly less than $322. 
Beneficial does a large business 

in small amounts. 


~~. a@ BENEFICIAL loan 


is for a beneficial purpose. 








The information contained herein should be read in conjunction with the financial 
statements and notes appearing in the 1953 Annual Report to Stockholders. A Copy 
OF THE Report Witt Be FurnisHep Upon REeQuest. 
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FOR 








BEFORE 
FEDERAL TAXES 


FEDERAL TAXES 








YEARS 











TOTAL EARNINGS 


AFTER $ Millions 

















1953 $27,033,999 $14,116,311 29 
1952 23,320,628 12,632,220 en 
1951 22,044,277 12,479,331 20 
1950 16,446,846 9,967,255 
1949 13,145,763 8,264,030 15 
1948 10,727,849 8,012,503 
1947 9,759,992 6,431,432 t+— 10 
1946 8,849,597 5,563,343 ! 
1945 7,990,916 4,589,307 a tr A 5 
1944 8,816,204 4,225,692 
44 45 46 47 48 49 50 51 52 53 
VOLUME OF LOANS MADE $ Millions 
1953 $536,616,263 500 
1952 471,290,655 
1951 430,760,725 400 
1950 316,390,109 
1949 261,077,869 0 
1948 229,041,935 30 
1947 203,995,077 
1946 180,882,354 200 
1945 141,839,884 
1944 127,519,683 100 








44 45 46 47 48 49 50 51 52 53 





BENEFICIAL BUILDING, WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Subsidiary Loan Companies: PERSONAL FINANCE COMPANY 
. . BENEFICIAL FINANCE CO. . . 
CONSUMERS CREDIT COMPANY 


LINCOLN LOAN CORPORATION . 


. . . COMMONWEALTH LOAN COMPANY 
. PROVIDENT LOAN AND SAVINGS SOCIETY OF DETROIT 


. . - WORKINGMEN’S LOAN ASSOCIATION, INC. 
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1948 1949 





1950 


THE FORBES INDEX 


Solid line is computed monthly, gives equal 
weight to five factors: 
. How much are we producing? (FRB 
production index) 
. How many people are working? (BLS 
non-agricultural employment) 





. How intensively are we working? (BLS 
average weekly hours in manufacture) 
. Are people spending or saving? (FRB 
department store sales) 
. How much money is circulating? (FRB 
bank debits, 141 key centers) 
Factors 4 and 5 are adjusted for value of 
the dollar (1947-49=100), factors 1, 4 
and 5 for seasonal variation. 
Dotted line is an 8-day estimate based on 
tentative figures for five components, all 
of which are subject to later revision.* 


FORECAST 


1951 1952 1953 
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by B. C. FORBES 


Why Americans should shun pessimism 


Tuts is an ideal time to ask this ques- 
tion and to give serious heed to the 
answer: 

Who have achieved the most not- 
able success in America, pessimists— 
Wall Street calls them “bears”—or opti- 
mists, men who have had faith, men 
who strove strenuously and courage- 
ously to make dreams come true? 

Rarely has it been more true than it 
is today that our immediate economic 
future can be potently shaped by pre- 
vailing sentiment, by whether the ma- 
jority of the people surrender to the 
dire forebodings now widely current, 
or exercise a hopeful, constructive at- 
titude. 

In an attempt to answer the opening 
question, the fact is that only once, or 
at the most twice, in a generation has 
it proved even temporarily profitable 
to “sell America short.” 

As all the world knows, our national 
long-term trend has been upwards, up- 








wards, upwards. Our history has been 
one of a rising tide, for 150 years. 

Today’s is by no means the first ebb 
we have experienced. The current ebb 
has been very mild. Compared with 
“normal” years, our national economy, 
our prosperity, our total volume of em- 
ployment, the income of labor, all are 
gratifyingly high. 

Never before did we possess such 
staunch resources to fend off depres- 
sion. The rank-and-file of individuals 
and families never heretofore had such 
stupendous liquid savings. Never here- 
tofore have the American people been 
so succored and strengthened against 
depression by governmental Social Se- 
curity, by unemployment payments. 
Never heretofore have they possessed 
such colossal amounts of life insurance, 
annuities, pensions, resources on which 
they could, if need arose, raise money. 

After staggering under long, long 
years of oppressive Federal taxation, 








Feb. ’53 Mar. April 

Production piacere 129.2 130.3 130.8 
= Ployment ......... 108.4 109.0 111.7 
Bee 102.8 103.2 102.3 
Re RA 108.0 102.3 


135.3 
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Heinen tennoanecenny 


May June July Aug. Sept. 
130.3 130.3 125.9 127.6 125.4 
112.1 113.0 112.6 113.0 113.5 
101.8 102.0 101.3 101.5 101.5 
109.8 109.0 106.3 
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relief measures are now being enacted 
by our Republican Administration. 
Long indulgence in Federal extrava- 
gance is being displaced by Federal 
economy. Costly political corruption is 
being vigorously eliminated, thus fur- 
ther lightening our taxation burdens. 

Also important: Threat of another 
catastrophic World War seems to be 
becoming less imminent. 

Is it not significant that the Kremlin, 
arch-enemy of the free world, of civili- 
zation itself, has been moved, doubtless 
by the ghastly destructive power of 
America’s new hydrogen bombs, to en- 
lighten its iron-curtain people that it is 
now disposed to seek a truce with pre- 
eminently mighty America, that it is 
willing, even anxious, to sit down 
around the conference table with the 
strongest Free Powers to devise a plan 
and program to avert world destruction? 

Think twice—thrice—before _ selling 
America short! 





COUT Teen eN att 


Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. 
124.9 130.0 127.0 125.0 123.0 
113.5 112.8 113.7 109.4 108.7 
101.0 100.3 100.8 98.7 99.0 

106.1 107.2 102.9 104.9 


136.5 145.0 
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Let Barron’s Help You 


PICK GOOD 
INVESTMENTS 


17 weeks’ trial, only $5 


To help you build your capital and increase your 
investment income—get a trial subscription to 
Barron’s National Business and Financial Weekly. 
It will give you the facts you need to make your- 
self a better judge of the investment values in 
today’s markets. 

No other business or investment publication is 
like Barron’s. It is written for the man who 
makes up his own mind about his own money. 
It is the only weekly affiliated with Dow Jones, 
and has full use of Dow Jones’ vast, specialized 
information in serving you. 

In Barron’s you are shown what, where, and 
why the REAL VALUES are, behind current 
security prices. You get clear, well-founded in- 
formation each week . . . on the condition and 
prospects (the changing fortunes) of individual 
corporations—and on industrial and market trends. 

A trial subscription—l17 weeks for only $5— 
brings you: 

Everything you need to know to help you 
handle your business and investment affairs with 
greater understanding and foresight . . . the in- 
vestment implications of current political and 
economic events . . . the perspective you must 
have to anticipate trends and grasp profitable in- 
vestment opportunities. 

See for yourself how important Barron’s can 
be to you in the eventful weeks ahead. Its sub- 
scription price is $15 a year, but you can try 
it for 17 weeks for $5. Just tear out this ad and 
send it today with your check for $5; or tell us to 
bill you. Address: Barron’s, 40 New Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. F-415 
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BUY— HOLD — SELL ? 


Chrysler Dow Chem 
Atlas Corp Newmont M 
Atlas W’nts Flintkote 
Indus Rayon Admiral 
Breeze Corp Inland Stl 
Cont’! Can Gen Bronze 
Param Pict Servel 

Unit Fruit Eaton Mfg 
Erie RR Raytheon 
Sunray Oil Textron 


Northrop Aircr 
Com’! Solvents 
Minn Min & Mfg 
Homestake Min 
Pitt Sc & Bolt 
Mo Kan Tex RR 
Gen Am Invest 
Sherwin Wms 

So Am Gold & P 
Am Home Prod 


To acquaint you with our service, you may receive 
a graphic analysis of the above stocks and many 
additional issues. Send $1 to cover costs for series 
F-4. Or send $5 with this ad for series F-4 and 
four-week Trial Subscription, including unique 
MARKET X-RAY GRAPHS, plus Stock Guide 
rating 425 active issues, plus Booklet “A New 
Look Inside the Market.” New inquirers only. 


MARKET ACTION, 


P. O. Box 986, G.P.O., New York 1, N. Y. 
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FREE on Request 
A LETTER ON 


Making Market Profits 
and Keeping Them 
by POINT AND FIGURE technique 


This method of market analysis builds 
your independent judgment in selecting 
the right stocks at the right time. 
Widely used by professional traders and 
investors. 

Literature available on Figure Charts 
of stocks and commodities . . . a daily 
price change service . . . and instruction 
material. . 

All of the above will be sent free on 
request. Write for Portfolio F-2. 


MORGAN, ROGERS & ROBERTS, Inc. 
64 Wall Street @ New York 5, N. Y. 








INVESTMENT POINTERS 





by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


Some diversified long-pull stocks 


I BELIEVE the following stocks are at- 
tractive for long-term holding: 

American Potash & Chemical is a 
large producer of a number of basic 
chemicals, including potash salts, soda 
ash, borax, bromine, and lithium car- 
bonate. Earnings in 1953 were $4.01 
per share and total sales were $22.4 
million; both figures were up about 25% 
over the previous year. Demand for 
company’s products is expected to hold 
at reasonably high levels. The com- 
pany has recently started to process 
high-grade lithium-bearing ores. This 
work in the rare metals field could 
prove very profitable; lithium, being 
the lightest of all metals, has an ex- 
cellent future in weight-saving alloys. 
Recent price, 37; dividend $2; yield 
5.4%. 

Carborundum, previously recom- 
mended here, is a Mellon-controlled 
company, and a leading manufac- 
turer of abrasives. A subsidiary com- 
pany is now producing zirconium 
sponge for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and is also conducting research 
for its commercial use. In 1953, earn- 
ings amounted to $3.69 per share, on 
total sales of nearly $83 million. While 
sales might show a moderate decrease 
this year, earnings are expected to com- 
pare favorably with last year, and the 
$1.40 regular annual dividend would 
appear to be well covered. Recent 
price, 33; 1953 dividend, $1.75, in- 
cluding an extra. 

Chrysler, now around 62 and down 
from a December 1952 high of 98, ap- 
pears attractive for the patient investor. 
The immediate outlook is not impres- 
sive with prospects for reduced pas- 
senger car production, and the com- 
pletion during the year of military con- 
tracts; but these are partly offset by 
steps being taken for the greater in- 
tegration of the company as shown by 
the purchase of Briggs body-building 
facilities, ahd new automatic transmis- 
sion, and power-steering equipment 
plants. At current levels, the stock 
appears to have already discounted the 
expected 1954 shrinkage in sales and 
earnings. 

Crane is a leading producer of 
plumbing and heating equipment. Its 
principal product, industrial valves, 
produces twice the income of the 
plumbing and heating field. In addi- 
tion, through its subsidiary company, 
Cramet, it has recently entered into 
the production of titanium sponge for 
the Government. The company is in a 
very strong position financially, having 
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a net working capi- 

tal of about $36 

per share, after de- 

ducting funded 

debt and preferred 

stock. Earnings for 

1953 amounted to 

$3.47 a share. The 

relatively conservative $2.25 annual 

dividend appears well protected. 
Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal is the 

largest producer of bituminous coal in 

the United States, operating 41 deep 

and strip mines. Reserves are estimated 

to have a life of over 60 years. An in- 

dication of the present financial 

strength of the company is gathered 

from the following table: 


1950 1953 
(millions) 


$38.8 $678 
86.3 1045 
16.6 107 
117 


Current Assets .. : 

Current Liabilities 

Debt 

Net working capital after 
deducting debt 

No. of shares of stock.... 


, 82.1 
2.15 215 

The $3 annual dividend is very con- 
servative and well covered by present 
earnings, which in the last year 
amounted to $6.71 a share. Recent 
price, 45%; 1952 high, 62. 

Republic Steel is the third-largest 
company in the industry. It is a fully 
integrated company, owning its own 
coal and ore reserves, and producing 
finished shapes and plate. It is the only 
leading steel stock in the last three 
years to have made a new high above 
its 1950 peak. The company also has 
recently entered into the plastic pipe 
and powdered metallurgy fields. Earn 
ings for 1953 were $9.25 per share. 
With an indicated dividend of $4.50, 
the yield is 9% at its recent price of 50. 
A good financial position has been com 
sistently maintained. 

Safeway Stores, with over 2,000 out 
lets, is the second-largest chain in the 
food industry. Their stores cover 
areas of the United States, though 
mainly in the West, and also parts of 
Canada. Sales have nearly tripled # 
the last ten-year period, with 1953 sales 
at a high of $1.75 billion, and earnings 
of $4.31 per share. The company, fof 
some time, has been operating on 
policy of replacing small stores 
the larger and more efficient types 
This policy, in view of continued keea 
competition, should assure good p 
margins and earnings. Recent priee, 
41%, 1953 dividend $2.40, yield 5.7% 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 53) 
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SINCLAIR 
April 15, 1954 


reports on 1953 


In 1953, Sinclair Oil Corporation not only strengthened its finan- 
cial position but set all-time high records in the volume of crude 
oil produced, in transportation, in refining, in sales volume and in 
gross income. High costs incident to the accelerated examination 
of undeveloped oil and gas leases tended to reduce net earnings 
which amounted to $68,061,006, or $5.53 a share. The comparable 
result for 1952 was $76,844,952, or $6.29 a share, 

exclusive of a special credit of $9,630,351 

derived from the sale of an investment. 


SALES—Measured in terms of sales volume, sales value, 
the development of new products and the activation of 
new distributing facilities, 1953 was a record year for 
Sinclair. The volume of products marketed in the United 
States increased 6.4 per cent over sales in 1952, to 
reach another all-time high. 


CRUDE PRODUCTION —Net domestic production of 
crude oil and other liquid hydrocarbons was at a daily 
average of 127,100 barrels, as compared with 124,200 
for 1952. New discoveries and acquisitions improved 
Sinclair's daily production and its estimated reserves. 


REFINING — Last year, Sinclair's seven domestic refin- 
eries processed a total of 145 million barrels of crude 
oil, another new high. Expressed in daily throughput, 
this represents an average of more than 396,000 barrels 
per day, an increase of 9.6 per cent over the year 1952. 


PIPE LINE OPERATIONS — Pipelines were extended to 
reach new markets, modernized to reduce transporta- 
tion costs, and enlarged to carry more crude oil and 
refined products. Pipe line traffic reached a record 
175.7 million barrels. 


RESEARCH — Sinclair was granted a patent in 1953 cov- 
ering a new technique by which there may be developed 
a method of using underground heat to recover oil 
which can not now be produced by conventional primary 
and secondary methods. A new platinum catalytic 
process for producing high octane gasoline also was 
announced. 


PETROCHEMICALS — The Company’s wholly-owned pet- 
rochemical subsidiary reported a marked increase in 
sales in its first full year of operation. 


INVESTMENTS — In compliance with an order of the 
Securities & Exchange Commission, plans are being 
formulated for the disposal of 769,721 shares of Pio- 
— A rt ¢ “ee neer Natural Gas Company common stock and 384,860 

nnual Report for shares of Westpan Hydrocarbon Company common stock, 


is available which are carried on Sinclair's books at nominal value. 
on request. 


SINCLAIR 


A Great Name in Oil 


ey 


OIL CORPORATION * 600 FIFTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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GRAIN 
TRADING 


Specific grain advices with exact 
buy-sell price stated in advance. All 
trades closed out. Advice on soy- 
beans, corn, wheat, oats, rye, lard, 
soybean oil and meal. Published 
Monday and Thursday. Air mail free 
beyond 250 miles. 


Trial sub includes booklet “Profitable 
Grain Trading,” also 8 issues of the 
letter, also seasonal trend chart on 
a grain which tends to rise at one 
season. 


New Subscribers Only 
Send $5 for Offer C-4 


NATIONAL GRAIN TRADER 
35 E. WACKER, CHICAGO |, ILL. 
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24 UTILITY STOCKS £ 
Rated According to 
Relative Strength 


Reports show which stocks in this strong group 
carry “Hold’’ ratings for long-term investment 
appreciation—also rate 490 stocks, 46 Industries. 
Free to ae inquirers 
Ask for Reports F-127 
AMERICAN IN VESTORS SERVICE 
Larchmont, N. Y 
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WHAT TO DO — BUY OR SELL? 


Many stocks quoted are now in Dahl Zone 4... the 
selling zone . . . but also many stocks quoted are 
now in Dahl Zone 1. . . the bargain buy zone. It 
will pay you to investigate the procedure as detailed in 
Dahl’s book ‘Consistent Profits in the Stock Market.’’ 
Write for descriptive literature. TRI-STATE OF FSET 
COMPANY, 817S Main Street, Cincinnati 2. 


























What happens to your PROPERTY after you DIE? 


LAW OF WILLS 


By Parnell Callahan, attorney. 96-page book $ 1 

















explains law in all 48 states. Shows why and 
how every person should make a will. How to 
nee your CAPITAL .. Safeguard your 
ESTATE. Also—Real Estate Law, $1 
Inheritance Laws, $1... Businessmen’s. Law, 
Debtor & Creditor . . . Patent Law, Mail $1 ea. 


OCEANA PUBLICATIONS, Dept. E-3! 
43 West 6th Street, New York i!, N. Y. 
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MARKET COMMENT 


by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 





As this is written, the Aircraft Shares 
are booming! They are in a real stock 
market vogue—just acting better than 
anything else. Since January 1, Boeing 
is up from 48 to around 80, Douglas 
from 87% to 118, and United Aircraft 
from 46% to around 58. The secondary 
issues are up commensurately. 

Everyone knows the background: 
(1) the Administration is concentrat- 
ing its procurement for defense in air- 
planes and guided missiles; (2) in the- 
ory, at least, no other group of com- 
panies stands to gain as much from the 
end of EPT; (3) per share earnings 
this year promise to be much larger, 
in most cases, than a year ago; (4) a 
number of stocks are being split, and 
(5) rather general dividend increases 
seem a reasonable expectation. But re- 
member that everyone knows all this! 
Keep in mind that the stocks are way 
up! Don’t forget that a large part of 
current earning power may be non- 
recurrent! 

What are these large aircraft com- 
pany earnings worth? That’s academic, 
perhaps, so far as the near-term outlook 
for share prices is concerned. What the 
stocks do here will be based more on 
the psychology of a vogue rather than 
on fundamental, cold-blooded values. 
In the long run, however, the funda- 
mentals are more important than pass- 
ing market behavior. Vogues do not 
last forever, and when they are as vio- 
lent as this one they almost always go 
to unsustainable extremes. 

Essentially, that part of current 


What about the aircraft shares? 


aircraft company 
earnings which is 
non -recurrent is 
worth once its 
face value and no 
more! That part 
which is recurrent, 
and likely to pre- 
vail under normal or average condi- 
tions, may be worth 6, 8 or even 10 
times its face value. 

No doubt the “normal,” “average” or 
“recurrent’ earning power of the air- 
craft industry is higher than it was in 
1938, 1946 or 1950. The industry has 
grown, the companies are stronger, and 
the necessity for aircraft is greater. 

On the other hand, the world (if I 
read the signs of the times aright) is 
settling down, and the A-Bomb and 
the H-Bomb are instruments for keep- 
ing the peace (I think) rather than 
devices which invite more war. How 
long will the American people “stand 
still” for these big expenditures for 
mass production of war planes? I'm 
asking you, not answering. What are 
we going to do with all these planes 
and guided missiles? The time to think 
about this, so far as your aircraft in- 
vestments are concerned, is now rather 
than after the vogue begins to pall. 

There’s no way of knowing what part 
of these aircraft earnings is recurrent 
and what part is non-recurrent—and 
the breakdown differs from company to 
company. One can say, however, that 
most aircraft company earnings prob- 
ably are high, above normal. 
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Here’s a theoretical formula which 
may be helpful. Company A currently 
is earning $20 a share. You may say 
it is worth $100, or five times earnings. 
Not necessarily. Let’s assume that $5 
a share is dependable, year-in-and-year- 
out earning power. That part perhaps 
is worth eight to ten times earnings, 
or $40 to $50 a share. The remaining 
$15 of earning power is worth one 
times “r one and one-half times its face 
value, or $15 to $22.50. So you get a 
logical value, or $50 to $62.50 for $20 
of current earnings. This logical or 
sound value may not count for much in 
prices during the boom and vogue, but 
in the long run it is important. 

I'm not telling you to sell your air- 
craft shares, but I am telling you that 
in a vogue like this you are specuiating 
on psychology, and that so far as I am 
concerned you are “on your own.” Fur- 
thermore, I am going to opine that the 
next time we have a real intermediate 
correction in this market, the aircrafts 
will do worse than the list. Probably 
they will be the storm center, just as 
since the first of the year they have 
been the envy of every trader who has 
not owned them. 

I have been studying the Transamer- 
ica annual report. The big thing that 
interests me is the investment in 100% 
of the capital stock of Occidental Life 
Insurance. That company in 1953 sold 
$817 million of new life insurance, 
against Lincoln National Life’s new 
sales of $960 million. Occidental, at 


the end of 1953, had $4.5 billion of in- 
surance in force, against $6.2 billion 
for Lincoln. Lincoln has been growing 
faster than Occidental; at the end of 
1941, Occidental had $629 million of 
insurance in force, against $511 million 
for Lincoln. But Occidental now is 
reaching a point where it is growing 
very fast, perhaps almost as fast as 
Lincoln, size considered. 

Lincoln has been a pretty good stock 
to own, and still is a good stock to 
keep. So why is not Transamerica a 
good stock to own, too? Occidental 
earned $10,423,000 last year, or well 
over $1 a share of the $2.88 a share 
reported by Transamerica. That does 
not allow for “value added” due to the 
increase of insurance in force. 

In addition to Occidental, Trans- 
america owns large casualty and fire 
insurance companies, the controlling in- 
terest in some 47 banks operating in 
western states, valuable real estate, 
financing, industrial and other subsidi- 
aries, a portfolio of general securities 
worth around $40 million, and Banca 
d’America e Italia (Italy). I continue 
to advise accumulation of Transamer- 
ica for a pull. 

It looks as if Thompson Products 
(60) earned $2.10 to $2.25 a share in 
the first quarter. After paying $2.99 a 
share EPT last year the company 
earned $7.12 a share. . . . Atlantic 
Coast Line (94) looks like one of the 
more desirable rail issues; this com- 
pany has overmaintained in recent 
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A $1.60 OIL 
FOR BIG GAINS 


20 producing oil wells. 2 proven 
natural gas fields—estimated reserves 
over 10 billion cubic feet. Acreage 
steadily increasing. Now has inter- 
est in about 15,000 acres. 


Excellent management. No funded 
debt. This Class “A” Stock paid 
dividends in cash or stock in 1952, 
1953, 1954; enjoys 25¢ per share 
dividend preference. Small capital- 
ization offers good earning leverage. 


Send for our new Report showing 
latest developments in this fast 
growing oil company. 


GENERAL INVESTING CORP. 


80 Wall St., New York 5 BO 9-4734 

















HOW COMMODITY TRADERS 
CAN SHOW A NET PROFIT 
EVERY YEAR 


A subscription to the Commodity Trend 
Service enables you to make sound de- 
cisions with a maximum of _ safety. 
Scientific stop-loss protection is given with 
every trading recommendation. Weekly 
bulletins and on-the-spot telegrams contain 
reliable information on every futures 
market in the U. S. and Canada. Current 
bulletins sent on request without obligation. 


COMMODITY TREND SERVICE 


30 Church Street New York 7, N. Y. 
Tel.: REctor 2-7330 











SCURRY: YOU BRAVE BULLS 





Remember? 
This advt. will probably remind 
ou of a similar (much ridi- 
culed!) advt. sent out around the 


Another Angas Digest 304 is just off Press. 
Its title is ‘The Brave Bulls’ It shows: 


1, How the high and nervous market 
(which is bravely bucking the trend of 
trade) is honeycombed with close stop- 
loss orders. 


2. How a rush to take profits on a few 
reluctant days, can cause these close 
stops’ to be touched off, cumulatively. 
3. How the sale of only 2,000 shares in a 
2-million-share company can cause the 
price to slump $2 (from say $22 to $20). 
And how the market-value can shrink 
$4,000,000 as a result of only $40,000 worth 
of sales. Leverage 100 to 1. 

4. How this loss of so-called ‘value’ can 
make Americans (and their wives) feel 


poorer, and cause them to stop buying in 
the shops. ° ying i 


* *£ 


Learn the economics of the market itself. 
nd of profit-taking shake-outs, and of 
panics. Be wise and learn the theory of 
. ice and Value ... which is the basis of 
all market forecasting. 


Investors are warned not to be misled by 
the recent “error of optimism”... even 
though the Dow Averages have gone 
through the roof because the public think 
more inflation is now inevitable. 


They look at gov’t debt and the national 
budget, arguing that since there is a 
budget deficit there will be inflationary 
borrowing from the banks. But they for- 
get that forces are also in motion which 
may cause business simultaneously to re- 
duce its borrowing ...so that there may 
be no inflation whatever on net balance— 
possibly deflation! 


To sell out now certainly looks crazy, and 
of course too soon. But will you get out at 
the top? (Only 4 per 1000 can). Or will 
you ride the cycle downward again, this 
time? 

In order to have cash to re-buy in the 
next crash at bargain counter prices, send 
$2, for Digest 304, Scurry ... You Brave 
Bulls, which explains the difficulty of side- 
stepping a major or even a minor slump. 


The cost of Digest 304is$2[ Or Free withsubscription @ 12 mos.$25[] © 3 mos. $8 [7] cash 


Actua: 


Why Gov't Has Not, Cannot, and Will 


subscribers will also receive Free our Digest 302, which is attracting world wide attention: 


Not Stop This Recession In Time, $2 [ 


Also Digest 303 “Prepare Once More To Scurry,” $2 [J 


What Major Angas says today usually becomes “news” a few months later. Buy the “news” in advance. 


MAJOR L. L. B. ANGAS, Inc., 480 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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top of Jan. 1953, prior a 30-point 

fall in the Dow. Later we re- 

bought on Sept. 14 at Dow 256. 
* 


* * 
Although past achievements 
mean nothing concerning the 
future, the following is our 


(approx.) past annual record. 

i...-<~ 85 Dow Points ; 

ae 60 Dow Points ; 

= Worth 60 Dow Points ; 

= 48 Dow Points. But we missed 
20 points ! 

--=- 31 points up (despite missing 
much of rise) ; 

ee 50 net points up (though Dow 
ended year where it began) ; 

i caught 30 point fall, but 
missed summer rise. No 
losses ; 

1662228 50 points better than the 
Averages ; 

|, a missed 34 points of boom 
(but no losses) 3 

ee 22 points up; 

a | SRR 20 points up ; 

ee 10 points down on 
Dow Averages ; 

|) oe 38 points better than the 
Averages ; 

;. | 40 points up ; 

 — 20 points better ; 

plus 40% ; 

| ne minus 33% ; 


1932/36___ plus 360% ; avoided whole 
prior bear market. 
+20 points with Dow around 140 is 
werth 40 Dow points with Dow near 280. 
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SUMMARY OF RESULTS — 1953 ANNUAL REPORT* 











:93 5 i> 352 

NN 

Total Per Share Total Per Share 

Net Income Before Taxes$ 30,840,460} $14.07 |$ 23,996,147 $10.95 
Taxes on Income 19,839,000 9.05 14,115,332 6.44 
Net Income After Taxes 11,001,460 5.02 9,880,815 4.51 
Dividends Declared 8,768,000 4.00 6,576,000 3.00 
Working Capital 114,352,972 52.17| 113,039,084 51.57 
Net Worth 134,743,589 61.47 | 132,510,129 60.45 


Pre-tax profit per share, at $14.07, reached the highest level in the 


Corporation’s history. 


rofits of each subsidiary company in 1953 


were higher than in 1952. Pullman-Standard and Kellogg each 
accounted for approximately 40% of the consolidated earnings, and 


Trailmobile for 20%. 


The present diversified character of the Corporation’s interests should 
enable it to make satisfactory adjustments to normal fluctuations in 


general business activity. 


*Copies of the 1953 annual report may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Corporation at 100 
West Tenth Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware. 





senger cars. 


PULLMAN-STANDARD 
CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Designer and largest builder of railroad freight and pas- 


THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY 


Designer and leading builder of oil and chemical process- 
Raines ing plants; fabricator of piping, pressure vessels, heat 


exchangers; producer of chemical materials including 


fluorocarbon plastics. 


TRAILMOBILE INC. 


Designer and second largest builder of highway truck 
trailers of all types; servicing truck trailers through nation- 
wide system of factory branches. 


87 Consecutive Years of Quarterly Cash Dividends 

















| TIMING — 


Market advice on low-price, 
quality, and Canadian stocks. 


Specific buy-sell advice weekly. 
Send for free Growth Stock 
Report and 2 weeks FREE trial. 
New inquiries only. 


MARKET DIRECTION, INC. 


Competent Advice Over the Years 
Box 25 712 S. Federal 
Chicago 5, Illinois 











“How to Stay in the 
Money-Making Minority 


This booklet tells why and how a wise 
minority of investors are consistently 
making money in the stock market. 
Sixteen pages, illustrated with charts, 
fully explain proven methods based on 
definite trends. Sent without charge 
on request. 


PAUL DYSART 
Stock Market Analyst 





Louisville 7, Kentucky 
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years. In the first two months it earned 
as much as in the same period a year 
ago. . . . Seaboard Airline (46%) also 
looks like one of the better rails to 
own; a higher dividend is entirely pos. 
sible; this stock is one of the rails most 
widely held by institutions. . . . Would 
watch Johns-Manville (62) for 4 
chance to buy on sharp drop in first. 
quarter earnings; net for later quarters 
should be better. . . . Don’t take these 
high Machine Tool company earnings 
for the first quarter too seriously; many 
of these reports will reflect delayed de- 
liveries (January instead of December) 
to avoid the EPT as well as working 
off of abnormally large backlogs. . 

Seems to me that this stockpiling of 
Lead and Zinc is a sop to the mining 
industry rather than anything funda- 
mental, it slows the necessary adjust- 
ment in an industry which needs to 
curtail rather than expand. . . . Would 
continue to accumulate Amerada. ... 
Cooper-Bessemer (22) paying $2, 
earned $4.52 a share last year, making 
profits above $4 a share for the seventh 
consecutive year. At the end of the 
year net working capital was $20.31 a 
share. This looks like an interesting 
issue for anyone who wants a high re- 
turn in a low-priced stock. . . . The 
quarterly reports of Armco Steel, In- 
land Steel and U. S. Steel should be 
better than those of most of the indus- 
try... . There is considerable evidence 
that the adjustment in business is level- 
ing off, but most of it is a rather perma- 
nent adjustment to changed conditions; 
no sharp rise in the FRB Index of Pro- 
duction this spring should be expected. 

There is some evidence that institu- 
tional buyers are willing to dip dow 
a little below blue-chip grade in their 
current buying. The institutions always 
are buying some common stocks, but 
they would be much heavier buyers on 
a dip in the averages below 290. Insti- 
tutional buying is one of the props ur 
der this market. 

Another prop is the unwillingness 
people to sell stocks when sales involve 
payment of a large capital gains tax. 
Most holders of issues like General 
Electric, International Business Me 
chines, Food Fair Stores, Lincoln No- 
tional Life, Amerada, General Motors 
and International Paper feel that they 
just can’t afford to sell. For instance, 
readers who bought Lincoln at 40, 50, 
60, 90 and 100 realize that they would 
be selling their stock for much less than 
the recent price of 250 after paying @ 
25% tax on their profit. In my opinio 
Lincoln should be held, ignoring inter 
mediate price fluctuations. 









































Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested r 
on the day of its writing. Rates on reque*- 



















Aluminium Limited 




























































ese 
ne HIGHLIGHTS 
de- 
~ from the 1953 Annual Report 
ne (IN CANADIAN DOLLARS ) 
0 
ring 1952 1953 
ida- ‘ae _ 
wt SO NE ee. $332.9 millions. . $335.7 millions 
- Leeprecietom. wee. 37.6 millions.. 50.7 millions* 
ou *ll- *ll- 
pq |g ae ea ee 35.3 millions.. 25.7 millions 
- Earnings (common stock)... 22.4 millions.. 19.5 millions** 
onth Dividends (common stock).. 16.0 millions.. 17.3 millions 
the ’ 
= OPERATING RESULTS PER SHARE 
) P (based on common shares outstanding at the end of 1953) 
The 
In- 
1 be ERs | Gk rr 
pos Dopeeciation... . 0... weds ee ee 5.62 
evel: Cash Income.............. re 
rma- 
oo; =COC*~<“‘é‘é ~~©€6cPMCome “‘Laxes.... 2... ee eee dee eee ee eee. 
Pro- 
oted. 
titu- *Depreciation (capital cost allowances) 1952 1953 
a Normal allowances on facilities in operation.............. $16,475,671 $21,812,257 
ways Other allowances, including $24,381,813 (1952—$18,215,808) 
but on facilities prior to completion..............+++eeeeee 21,102,222 28,869,164 
rs On $37,577,893 $50,681,421 
pd **Other allowances had the effect of reducing profit carried to 
— ee ee eee er pee ee rer ere $11,227,900 $16,356,860 
ss of 
volve EXPANSION PROGRAM 
tax. 
neral The expansion program undertaken by the Company in 1951 was substantially 
Ma- completed in 1953. By the year-end more than 90% of the estimated $465,000,000 
| a capital expenditures for the program had been made and about one-third of 
oo the newly acquired assets were in operation. The Kemano-Kitimat project in 
ance, British Columbia will be in operation in the summer of 1954. 
), 50, 
vould 


Copies of the Annual Report may be obtained from: 


ALUMINIUM LIMITED 


Mailbox 6090 Montreal, Canada 
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GED wesasen || STOCK ANALESIS 


Common stock warrants go up and down 

faster and further than any other segment * 

of the stock market. Thus, 4 $50,000 invest- Business uptur m may be near 

ment in Colorado & Fuel warrants in 1948 

Esa ‘co Gp spate Se ae ae aes 
eo, we C) e 7 i 

peomuatene Mule dam to i ee on Business has been in a downward A year ago 


; ont oe that Merritt Chapman  . trend for about nine months and there said in this col- 
1930's (and 10¢ in the 1940's) recently} | is no indication as yet of a reversal. umn that the mar- 
we Sa ADO! Nee Of About $30 a warrant,{ | Unemployment has risen to over 8,600,- ket was discount- 
This wasn’t iho cate sensational rise glone 000, the rate of steel operations is ing the best adver- 
Radio warrants went from a te low ee: } | down to about 68% of capacity, the na- ised recession. If 


a oe oor, ust two years an, int | tion’s largest railroad is in the red and I remember cor- 
’ VJ. Warran ° . . . 
in 1942 to a@ $13 top in 1946. $300 invested) | has chosen to defer its semi-annual rectly, the majority 


equally in the above 3 warrants from low dividend—these are the news items of informed observers were then antici- 


to high would have reciat 000. . . i i i i 

ind Gewe haw thongs et wore ee which make the headlines and provide pating a more serious business contrac- 

in the past years which provided equally those who have an axe to grind with tion than has taken place so far. Per- 
rea ains. ° . . ° 

Eommnen sted eesmuate possess unexcelled} | ample material for complaints and haps the decline will go somewhat fur- 


potential for gain and loss in both rising accusations. ther, but my opinion is that we are very 
tr 3 en ae ae oe Actually, however, business in gen- close to the low point. But don’t expect 
ee Pa Oy ite _instinntins eral is not only good, but prospering. a dramatic turnabout in the business in- 
MERITS OF COMMON STOCK WAR- We are losing our sense of proportion dex. Most probably it will be a very 
a ae bok yn Any For your copy} | by using the extraordinary year of 1953 gentle and barely noticeable upturn. In 
- g the full story of a . ° 
common stock warrants, and a current list as a yardstick. No one denies that some _ any event, the stock market, which was 
tn a Le should xnow about.{ | industries are not doing as well as last so full of apprehension a year ago, has 
220 Fifth Avenue, New i N.Y z year, but this is all very relative and become more and more confident in re- 
send for free descriptive folder. the objectivity of our judgment seems cent months. The stock market, I think, 
to have been blurred by the many years ___ is right. 
~~ | of over-employment and buyers’ mar- Very soon earnings reports for the 
We factually measure the effect of kets. Those who now urge direct gov- first quarter will begin to come out. 
BING PUT SELLING PRESSURE ernment intervention to stimulate busi- They will make horrible reading for 
ing 


The forces con trends! ness seem to have forgotten that in some industries, the railroads, for in- 





by HEINZ H. BIEL 























Send $1 for latest Report F 1939, which no one regarded as a year_ stance, which cannot quickly adjust 
covering present situation of depression, we had an average of their operating expenses to the lower 


LOWRY’S REPORTS, Ine. 10,000,000 unemployed; and in that volume of revenues, but which I expect 


Established 1938 year the total civilian labor force was to do much better as the year goes on. 
250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. almost 10,000,000 less than at present! Other industries, however, will report 
nt much better earnings than might be 
expected on basis of their first-quarter 
rate of operations. 


I believe that the steel industry will 

NEW MIRACLE STOCKS FOR 1954 win new friends among investors when 

it becomes apparent that the leading 
LIKE GENERAL MOTORS 9 companies have been able to earn very 

® satisfactory profits with operations at 

A Fifty-Point advance in Gen. Motors plus a 2-for-1 split followed our only about 70% of theoretical capacity, 
analysis of 40 leading advisory services which then showed Gen. Motors the a level which many people thought was 


top-rated stock. Now 2 other issues vie for first place as prime favorites below the break-even point. Since some 
of the np «+. one iw apagppee | company with steady ue of the theoretical steel capacity is obso- 
revenues each year since - - e 1953 earnings should hit new high... 0 

could easily double in price. Recommended by a dozen services. The other lescent and costly ar apart, ~ = 
Company’s revenue increased each quarter since 1949; during this period. timum 1S not anywhere near 4 
70% of earnings were paid in dividends. Fast expansion program greatly with operations at 80-85% of the esti- 
enhancing Company’s competitive position. Higher earnings and dividends mated efficient capacity, the better steel 
seem assured. Profit potentials so strong, 11 Services say “Buy this stock companies should be most comfortably 


” 
snc ‘ a oe , in the black. U.S. Steel, Bethlehem, 
year study proves that when or more leading investment counselors : re 
agree on a stock—that stock soon begins a dynamic advance. Inland Steel, Republic and Armco a 


Would lik “inside” detailed oi Seals Aye se said to have done well so far this a 
ould you like our “inside” detailed report on these two No. 1 stocks? It’s . ebony . -ofits 
yours FREE with 4 weeks’ trial subscription to the complete DUVAL’S and while a meee oe Ye 
INVESTMENT CONSENSUS service for only $1, including Duval’s Growth is to be expected, t e effect on n¢ 

Stocks, Little Blue Chips, Low-Priced Speculations and all special reports. come will be cushioned by the lapse of 


ee ee oe oe oe oe oe ee Fill out, clip and mail today with $! Slicelicadieattentonientenioniontontantontenionianten the CxCESS profits tax. I expect a definite 
upturn in steel operations before long 


DUVAL’S CONSENSUS, INC. ! and a better than average market per 


r 
Dept. C-141, 41-43 Crescent St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. formance of this group. 


Please send me Report on above stocks FREE with 4 weeks’ subscription to the Complete |! The building industry has been vil- 
DUVAL’S INVESTMENT CONSENSUS service for $1 (Air-Mail $1.25). New subscribers only. tually unaffected by the decline in eco 
nomic activity, but conditions have be- 
come more keenly competitive. Thus, 
while volume is being well maintained, 
pressure on profit margins is increasing: 


Forbes 
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Again, the absence of EPT will prove 
a compensating factor for many com- 
panies. I still like, and recommend pur- 
chase of, National Gypsum (25) and 
American Radiator (17) for liberal in- 
come as well as capital gain. 

I can see nothing wrong with the oil 
industry and I think it is silly to be 
influenced in investment decisions by 
such temporary conditions as somewhat 
excessive gasoline inventories. Annual 
reports of the leading oil companies 
were tremendously impressive, and 
even at present prices stocks like So- 
cony, Gulf, Texas and others represent 
sound investment value. Among the 
secondary oils I consider Sunray (18%) 
neglected and comparatively under- 
valued. Although earnings of $2.54 a 
share for 1953 were fully up to earlier 
estimates, Sunray Oil still sells only 6 
points (24%) under its 1952 high of 
24-5/6. The $1.20 dividend rate pro- 
vides a yield of 6.4%. 

In spite of their spectacular rise in 
recent months Aircraft Manufacturing 
stocks don’t seem overpriced in rela- 
tion to projected earnings for the next 
couple of years. Some of these projec- 
tions seem fabulous, as in the case of 
Northrop (23) which has an incredibly 
large order backlog of nearly $800 a 
share and may earn $10 a share in the 
coming fiscal year. But remember, the 
stock of any company being almost ex- 
clusively engaged in armament business 
is unacceptable for investment. These 
stocks have been, and may continue to 
be, wonderful speculations; but for in- 
vestment—no! Perhaps this is a personal 
idiosyncrasy, and even though I am 
resigned to face the probability of an- 
other failure at the Geneva Conference 
this month and am prepared for the 
continuation of this frantic armament 
race, I refuse to give up hope that wise 
statesmanship will not find it possible 
to resolve the tension and hate and 
fear which now is poisoning relations 
between East and West. 

Success Story: “Beginning with an 
invested capital of $388,000, the Com- 
pany in 29% years has, by means of re- 
tained carnings, increased the equity of 
the stockholders to $43,462,043, and 
during the period has declared cash 
dividends of $34,290,200.” This quota- 
tion is taken from the 1953 Annual 
Report of the Halliburton Oil Well 
Cementing Company, a grand company 
which has never been in the red since 
it started in business in 1924, Although 
the stock has doubled in price since it 
Was first recommended in this column 
(September 15, 1951) I have never 
taken it off my “buy” list. Halliburton 
is still a fine investment. 


Advan: e release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


April 15, 1954 
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URANIUM! 


Still the Investor's Outstanding Opportunity 
for Growth and Profit 


The only industry we’ve heard about where the United States Government 
guarantees to buy all that is produced! 


Scarcely a day passes without an announcement of still another use for 
Uranium. Each new application of this magic mineral not only improves our 
standard of living and our method of traveling, but also assures a definite 
demand for Uranium ore for years to come. 


If you are the type of investor who is willing to speculate—an investor who 
prefers to buy the unseasoned securities of a company in its formative years— 
we recommend the purchase of a common stock which we believe is a genuine 
“ground floor” opportunity for participation in the Atomic Age. What stock? 
CONSOLIDATED URANIUM MINES, currently selling for about 75¢ per share. 
In more than 20 years of Wall Street experience, we do not think we've ever 
seen a stock with such great long-term growth and profit possibilities. 


Consolidated is one of the leading Uranium ore producers in the country. 
Ore production for the month of March reached a new high. Consolidated 
owns nearly 10,000 acres of leases in the rich Colorado Plateau area, and 
although this Company is producing over 100 tons of ore daily, to date 
only the surface has been scratched. Consolidated sold for 15¢ per share when 
production was only 10 tons daily—and now it is selling around 75¢ per share 
and production is over 100 tons daily! 


That’s why we say buy now and put this common stock away for the growth- 
profit possibilities which seem indicated. 


Currently around 75 cents per share 


Mart Coupon For DETAILS OF THIS 
CompaANyY’s GROWTH AND PRODUCTION RECORD 





TELLIER & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1931 


1 Exchange Pl., Jersey City 2, N. J. DElaware 3-3801 
Free telephone from N. Y. City: Dighy 4-4500 


GENTLEMEN: Without obligation, please send me the latest information about the Uranium 
mining stock mentioned above. 


NAME .. 
(Print) 


ADDRESS .... 
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PACIFIC GAS and ELECTRIC Co. 





DAYSTROM 


t ncorporated - Elizabeth, N- }: 











DIVIDEND NOTICE 


P—<NW/7 TNVN 
Common Stock Dividend No. 153 DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors on March 17, 
1954, declared a cash dividend for the 
first quarter of the year of 55 cents per 
share upon the Company’s common 
capital stock. This dividend will be paid 
by check on April 15, 1954, to common 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on March 29, 1954. The 
Transfer Books will not be closed. 


K. C. Curistensen, Treasurer 


San Francisco, California 
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The Directors of Daystrom, Incorporated, 
on March 23, 1954, declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of 25 cents per share, 
payable May 15, 1954, to holders of 
record April 27, 1954. 


* Operating Units x 
DAYSTROM FURNITURE DIVISION 


DAYSTROM INSTRUMENT DIVISION 
DAYSTROM ELECTRIC CORP. 


\ AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS, INC. ] 











20 
DEFLATED 


STOCKS FACING 
GOOD FUTURE 


Selected from 212 Stocks 40% 
to 83% Below 7-Year Highs 


Even though the Industrial Stock Aver- 
ages are very near the highest point in 
24 years, several hundred stocks on the 
New York Stock Exchange have been 
selling 40% to 83% BELOW their 
1946-53 Highs. FINANCIAL WORLD 
has prepared a list of 212 such stocks. 
From this deflated group we then 
selected ‘‘20 DEFLATED STOCKS 
FACING GOOD FUTURE,” with above- 


average prospects. 


Return “ad” with $2 for next five weekly 
copies of FINANCIAL WORLD and receive 
“20 DEFLATED STOCKS FACING GOOD 
FUTURE” and our valuable 64-page “Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks.” Be- 
sides condensed reports on 1,970 stocks, this 
monthly pocket stock guide gives our INDE- 
PENDENT RATING on EACH STOCK so0 
you can reach wiser decisions as to new 
purchases and whether to dispose of any 
stocks you now own. 


If you accept above Trial Offer at once 
you will also receive ‘212 Stocks Off 40% to 
83% From 1946-1953 Highs”; “36 Selected 
Stocks to Earn More in 1954”; “$200 Divi- 
dends Every Month From Well-Balanced 
Portfolio”; 104 “NO-LOSS” Stocks That 
Never Had a Deficit, Never Missed a Divi- 
dend in 25 to 101 Years; and “HOW TO 
APPRAISE A COMMON STOCK.” 


Or, return “ad” with $20 for yearly sub- 
scription ($11 for six months) for complete 
4-PART Investment Service, including Latest 
Revised $5 Annual “STOCK FACTOGRAPH” 
MANUAL, All Your Money Back in 30 Days 
if not satisfied. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


51 Years of Service to Investors 
86-FB Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 











SELL 


PEPSI-COLA? 


Is Pepsi selling at a very high 
price —earnings ratio of 16-1? 
Should it be switched? Our re- 
view will give you a clear-cut 
picture of Pepsi. 


Send for special report 
without obligation. 


LEE INVESTORS SERVICE 
G.P.O. Box 860 Brooklyn, N. Y. 











Your dividend notice in FORBES 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 
and industry to your company. 











GROWTH STOCKS FOR RETIREMENT 





ALMost everybody expects to retire 
some day. To some of us, who dread 
the thought of finishing out our years 
in a rocking chair on a son-in-law’s 
porch, this is a dreary prospect. To 
others, who have provided for an inde- 
pendent old age, retirement is an eager- 
ly awaited adventure. And, indeed, this 
is the way it should be. With children 
grown up, work finished and respon- 
sibility lightened, our maturing years 
should be ones in which we can relax 
and enjoy more of the pleasures for 
which we have previously lacked 
money and leisure. 

How can we safeguard ourselves 
from the rocking-chair and insure a 
pleasurable retirement period? The an- 
swer is simple: start preparing right 
now. The achievement, however, is not 
as simple as the foregoing answer. For, 
in order to obtain just $250 per month 
income, one would require a conserva- 
tive investment portfolio worth at least 
$50,000. 

This amount may seem prohibitive 
to many of us, but it must be remem- 
bered that it is not required at the very 
beginning of the program. If one can 
start with a much smaller sum, there 
are many ways of boosting it to the re- 
quired $50,000. One of the most effec- 
tive ways is through investment today 
in the growth stocks which may be ex- 
pected to be the industrial giants of 
tomorrow. 

Naturally, this presupposes a faith in 
the basic health of our economy. For- 
tunately, the excellent condition of the 
patient can hardly be doubted in view 
of our growing population, rising stand- 


by MICHAEL KOURDAY 


ard of living, ex- 
panded national in- 
come and increas- 
ing ability to pro- 
duce goods. In 
fact, despite the 
enormous growth 
of our economy in 
the last 100 years, 
prospects for the 
next 25 years seem to be even more 
spectacular. 

In view of this bright outlook, why 
is it important to buy growth stocks 
for a retirement program in preference 
to others? Primarily because the growth 
enterprise usually practices the prin- 
ciple of compounding more effectively 
than other types of companies. The 
growth company takes its depreciation, 
its depletion and a large part of eam- 
ings and plows them back into its oper- 
ation. With higher profit margins to 
work on, this plowing back builds up 
a stockholder’s equity at a faster rate 
than a company not normally in a 
growth situation. This point is demon- 
strated in the following table. 


Gulf Standard 
oil Brands 
$2.90 

1.70 


1953 Earnings 
1953 Dividends 
Retaining Earnings 1,22 
% of earnings kept 

in last 6 years 34% 
Operating profit as 

a % of Sales (1948-53). 24.9% 5.3% 


Just as the growth company cat 
accelerate its expansion through com- 
pounding, the investor can enlarge his 
participation by using the same princi- 





A $10,000 GROWTH PORTFOLIO FOR RETIREMENT 


Approx. 


Industry & Company 
ALUMINUM 
Kaiser Aluminum 
CHEMICALS 
Dow Chemical 
Spencer Chemical 
DRUGS 
Schering Corp 
ELECTRONICS 
Sylvania Electric 
OIL & NATURAL GAS 
20 Gulf Oil 
15 Phillips Petroleum 
PAPER 
50 Marathon Corp. ....... 20 
SYNTHETIC FIBERS 
25 American Enka*® 
UNCLASSIFIED 
25 


TOTALS 


*Traded over-the-counter. ¢Plus stock. 


Approx. 
Cost 


indicated 
Dividend 


Annual 
Income 


$ 945 1.307 $45.50 
1,050 


1,140 


1.00+¢ 
2.40 


30.00 
48.00 
975 


0.50 37.50 


1,020 2.00 60.00 
1,080 


915 


2.007 
2.60 


40.00 
39.00 


1,000 1.20 60.00 


1,000 2.00 50.00 


1,000 
$10,125 


1.00 25.00 


$435.00 
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ple. He can do this by reinvesting divi- 
dends and by adding a small amount of 
capital each year. How effective this 
can be is proven by the fact that an 
annual investment of $500, plus the 
reinvestment of the yield thereon (com- 
puted at 8%), would grow to about 
$22,000 in twenty years and $130,000 
in forty years. (While this 8% yield 
figure may seem high, it should be 
noted that industrial stocks on the New 
York Stock Exchange have actually 
averaged more than that over the last 
eighty years—based upon 5% in divi- 
dends and 3% in capital growth.) 

Of course it may be feared that 
growth stocks may not provide the in- 
vestor with sufficient dividends for 
effective compounding. Indeed, the 
plow-back technique does limit returns 
during the early years of such an in- 
vestment. However, in time, this pic- 
ture changes substantially. For instance, 
investors who purchased Minnesota 
Mining & Mfg. Co. (a growth stock) 
and Woolworth (a quality income 
stock) at the average price in 1944 
would have obtained respective yields 
of 2.4% and 4%. However, ten years 
later, the original investment in these 
stocks would have yielded 13.1% for 
Minnesota Mining and Mfg. Co. and 
6.2% for Woolworth. 

These, then, are some of the reasons 
why growth stocks are so eminently 
suited for a retirement program. To 
give you some idea of how to use these 
securities effectively for this purpose, 
the accompanying portfolio has been 
























Undervalued STOCKS to BOOM? 


Invest in big capital gain possibilities. My 32 
page Guidebook for investors reveals tested method 
on how to determine when a stock is undervalued 
or overpriced. New readers also get ‘‘stock Action 
Reports” on 7 undervalued stocks selling from 2 
to 19, with yields up to 7.2%, of progressive, 
established companies listed on NYSE or ASE. 
Send only $2—your copies mailed immediately— 
worth more or your money back. 


FRANK CHARLES PETRINE 
3084 S. W. 27th Ave., Miami 33, Fla. 






















THE TAYLOR 
TRADING TECHNIQUE 


‘ By Georce D. TaYLor 

Contains (3) Methods, for commodity-grain-stock 
traders. For daily active trading, with the only 
Automatic Tape Reader”—The 3-Day Method 
—and The Basic Method for Trend Trading in 
stocks. Not an advisory service or charting 
System. 

Send for a descriptive folder. 

LILLY PUBLISHING CO. 

Dept. F-4 P. 0. Box 7265 Station G 
Los Angeles 37, California 
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The Board of Directors has declared this day 
the following quarterly dividend: 
Common Stock 
No. 79, 20¢ per share 
Payable on May 15, 1954, to holders of 
record at close of business April 21, 1954. 






Dare Parker 


April 1, 1954 Secretary 














April 15, 1954 








compiled. Emphasis has naturally been 
placed on youth since the maturer 
companies can rarely be expected to 
equal their former rate of growth (per- 
centagewise). Some readers may ques- 
tion the “youth” of such old-line com- 
panies as Gulf Oil and Dow Chemical. 
It should, therefore, be pointed out 
that the term “age” is being used in its 
symbolic rather than literal sense. Just 
as “a man is as young as his ideas’ so 
are companies as young as their poten- 
tialities. In the case of Gulf Oil, for in- 
stance, this stock selling in the 50s now 
could very conceivably be worth 100 
within the next five years. In fact, it 
would not be too unrealistic to see the 
value of this entire portfolio grow from 
$10,000 to $25,000 within the next 10- 
15 years. If the compounding principle 
is incorporated, $50,000 may definitely 
be achieved by retirement time. 

It seems clear, therefore, that growth 
stocks may be successfully used for re- 
tirement investment programs when 
two important elements are present: 
(1) the existence of a healthy economy 
and (2) the acceleration provided by 
the compounding principle. 




















PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


Dividend N. tice 


Preferred Stocks 





Dividends on all geries of preferred 
stock have been declared, payable 
May 1, 1954, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
April 9, 1954. These dividends 
amount to $1.17 a share on the 
4.68 per cent Series, $1.10 a share 
on the 4.4 per cent Series, $1.07 
a share on the 4.3 per cent Series, 
and 95 cents a share on the 3.8 
per cent Series. 


Common Stocks 





Dividends of 45 cents a share on 
the Common Stock, and 25 cents a 
share on the $1 Dividend Prefer- 
ence Common Stock have also 
been declared, payable June 30, 
1954, to stockholders of record 
June 2, 1954. 


The dividend of 45 cents a share on 
the Common Stock increases the 
annual rate from $1.60 to $1.80. 


Checks will be mailed. 
C. WINNER, 


Treasurer 


























INVESTMENT POINTERS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 44) 


Seeger Refrigerator is a leading pro- 
ducer of refrigeration equipment mar- 
keted under customers’ names, such as 
Coldspot refrigerators for Sears, Roe- 
buck (Sears controls 28% of Seeger’s 
stock), and supply display cases, com- 
mercial refrigeration and ice-making 
equipment for G.M.’s Frigidaire Divi- 
sion. The company also has contracts 
with North American Aviation for the 
manufacture of fuel tanks and other 
aircraft parts. Earnings and dividends 
for 1953 were $4.61 and $2 a share, 
respectively. Now selling around 23%, 
where the yield is 8.4%. Capitalization 
is simple, consisting of but 1,120,000 
shares of common stock and notes of 
$2.5 million. 

U. S. Steel, the world’s largest steel 
company, is now selling around 42, 
where the yield is 7.1% on its $3 divi- 
dend. I believe there is an excellent 
chance that later this year the dividend 
will either be raised to $4, or an extra 
in cash or stock declared. Since 1945, 
the company’s property expenditures 
have amounted to $2.2 billion. Depre- 
ciation charges have continued at a 
high figure, and for the five-year period 
ended December 31, 1953, totaled 
$848.8 million, which is the equivalent 
of around $32 a share. Last year, they 
amounted to $236.5 million, or about 
$9 a share. Once these charges decline, 
larger earnings will result. 





Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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RADIO CORPORATION 


OF AMERICA 
Dividend Notice 


The following dividends have been 
declared by the Board of Directors: 


First Preferred Stock 


871% cents per share on the First 
Preferred Stock, for the period April 
1, 1954 to June 30, 1954, payable 
July 1, 1954, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business June 14, 
1954. 


Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of 25 cents 
per share on the Common Stock, 
payable May 24, 1954, to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of business 
April 15, 1954. 


ERNEST B. GORIN, 
Vice President and Treasurer 


New York, N. Y., April 2, 1954 














LONG ISLAND LIGHTING COMPANY 











Notice of 


Quarterly 
Dividend 


COMMON STOCK 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 25 cents per share 
on the Common Stock of the Company, 
payable May 1, 1954 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on April 
16, 1954. 


This dividend will not be distributed to 
holders of the old Preferred and Common 
Stocks of the Company (or Certificates of 
Deposit for said Stocks) or to holders of 
the old Preferred Stocks of Queens Bor- 
ough Gas and Electric Company and Nas- 
sau & Suffolk Lighting Company until 
such shares have been surrendered and 
exchanged for the new Common Stock. 


VINCENT T. MILES 


reasurer 





March 31, 1954 





















THE FUNDS 





KEYSTONE STATE 


In 1953, investors chose income-type 
funds by a three-to-one margin. That 
information comes from S. (for Sidney) 
L. (for Llewellyn) Sholley, President 
of $220 million assets Keystone Cus- 
todian Funds, Inc. He should know. 
Keystone itself offers ten different funds 
for would-be investors, ranging from 
boldly speculative to ultra-conservative 
reserve funds. Last year, 58% of Key- 
stone’s roughly $30 million worth of 
new sales were accounted for by its 
four bond funds, 20% by its two pre- 
ferred stock funds and 22% by its com- 
mon stock funds. 

But “Skid” Sholley emphasizes in- 
come funds. Six of his ten funds are 
designed primarily for income: three 
bond funds, one preferred stock fund 
and two common stock funds. Three 
are designed for investors interested 
primarily in growth: one preferred and 
two common stock funds. One is for 
reserves (high-grade bonds). For those 
who would like to lump all securities 
together, Sholley specifies the differ- 
ences. Thus, while Keystone has four 
bond funds, three of them income 
funds, each holds a different type of 
bond. U.S. Government bonds and 
high-grade bonds make up the stable 
reserve (B-1) fund. Medium-grade in- 
come bonds fill the portfolio of Key- 
stone’s slightly more volatile B-2 fund. 
Low-priced income bonds are selected 
for the B-3 fund, and discount bonds 
with capital gains potential are held by 
the B-4 fund. 

Preferred stocks Sholley includes in 
the portfolio of two funds—Keystone’s 
K-1 income fund and its speculative 
(K-2) funds. Common stocks, like 
bonds, are held by four funds. The 
high-grade common stock fund (S-1) 
is restricted to stocks which have long 
dividend records, while the income 
common stock fund (S-2) holds less 
conservative stocks which have paid 
dividends regularly, but in more widely 
varying amounts, in good and bad 
years. The speculative common stock 
fund (S-3) holds stocks of companies 
which, Sholley explains, make little 
money in poor years but do well in 
boom times. Even wider fluctuations of 
earnings are allowed in the stocks that 
make up the lower-priced common 
stock fund (S-4) portfolio. 

To select the portfolios of these ten 
funds, Keystone regularly anaylzes 
4,376 securities. Currently 3,103 of 
these are deemed acceptable, but only 
506 are actually held. Such scrutiny, 
Shotley believes firmly, pays off. As 






proof, he points out that the Keystone 
funds have done far better than have 
investors who owned average-perform- 
ing securities in each of the ten cate- 
gories of risk. To be exact, he claims 
that from June, 1949, through Decem- 
ber, 1953, Keystone’s ten funds out- 
performed the averages by almost 20%. 
The reserve fund bettered the average 
by almost 3%, his six income funds by 
13.5% and his three growth funds by 
36%. 


“FAVORITE FIFTY” 


ACCORDING to a compilation made by 
Vickers Brothers, in its Guide to In- 
vestment Trust Portfolios, about 25% 
of the $5.5 billion net assets of 50 
closed-end and 125 open-end funds at 
1953 year-end were invested in the 
common stocks of 50 corporations. As 
it has for the past three years, Amerada 
Petroleum headed the list. But du Pont, 
in second place, received more pub- 
licity. Shares in the chemical company 
were added to 17 funds’ portfolios dur- 
ing the year, bringing the total holding 
du Pont to 72, and raising du Pont from 
fourteenth place at 1952 year-end. Gen- 
eral Electric moved up from sixth place 
to third, International Paper held its 
fourth spot, but Standard Oil of New 
Jersey fell from second place to fifth. 

The list of funds’ holdings at year- 
end was considerably changed from 
1952’s. Companies in higher favor with 
the funds were Texas Company, which 
moved from 8th place to 6th, Union 
Carbide from 12th to 10th, United Gas 
from 19th to 14th, General Public Util- 
ities from 26th to 15th, Atchison from 
18th to 17th, Shell Oil from 33rd to 
18th, Sears, Roebuck from 21st to 19th, 
Aluminum Company of Canada from 
27th to 20th, International Business 
Machines from 32nd to 22nd, Central 
& Southwest from 35th to 26th, Niag- 
ara Mohawk Power from 30th to 28th, 
Texas Utilities from 48th to 29th, 
American Telephone & Telegraph from 
4lst to 3lst. American Tobacco rose 
from 46th to 34th, Southern Company 
from 44th to 37th, Goodyear from 50th 
to 38th and Seaboard Airlines from 
42nd to 4lst. 

The biggest single gain was made 
by National Lead, which was not even 
included in the “Favorite Fifty” for 
1952. It showed up as No. 24 in the 
1953 compilation. Ohio Oil, once simi- 
larly ignored, placed 30th on the 1953 
list. Other new arrivals were Reynolds 
Tobacco, Louisiana Land & Explora- 
tion, American Can, Minnesota Mining 
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& Manufacturing, Consolidated Edison, 
American Natural Gas and Allied 
Chemical. 

The addition of these stocks bumpej 
Chrysler, which in 1952 held 16th 
place, off the list entirely. Others m 
longer included among the “Favorite 
Fifty”: Montgomery Ward, Johns-Man. 
ville, Northern Pacific Railway, Skelly 
Oil, International Nickel, Humble 
Oil, American Cyanamid and Phelps 
Dodge. 

And while not pushed off the list 
entirely, some stocks were pushed down 
in the standings. Goodrich fell from 5th 
to 7th place, Continental Oil from 3rd 
to 8th, Gulf Oil from 7th to 12th, GM 
from 10th to 13th, Kennecott Copper 
from 13th to 16th, Dow Chemical from 
17th to 28rd. Middle South Utilities 
dropped from 23rd to 25th, Bethlehem 
from 24th to 27th, Socony-Vacuum 
from 28th to 32nd, Panhandle Eastem 
Pipeline from 31st to 35th, American 
Gas & Electric from 25th to 33rd, Mon- 
santo from 29th to 36th. Southern Pa 
cific fell from 20th to 40th, Standard 
Oil of Indiana from 22nd to 42nd, Fire- 
stone from 34th to 48rd and Illinois 
Central, which changed places with 
Goodyear, went from 38th to 50th. 

In the midst of all these ups and 
downs, not many companies were able 
to hold their previous positions. But 
in addition to Amerada and Intemz 
tional Paper, Standard Oil of Califomi: 
kept its 9th position and Westinghouse 
Electric its 11th place. 

Industrywise, the biggest gain was 
made by tobacco shares. In 1952 the| 
only tobacco stock to make the “Favor 
ite Fifty” was American, so it was le 
belled “miscellaneous” in industry clas 
sifications. But more funds bought more 
American and Reynolds Tobacco shares 
last year and the industry came into 
prominence by accounting for 2.9% of 
the total dollar value of the “Favorite 
Fifty” holdings. Also taking a greate! 
percentage of the funds’ dollars were 
utilities, chemicals, electrical equipment 
and paper. Their gain was other it- 
dustries’ loss. Thus oil and natural gas, 
rails, rubber, metals, mining and auto 
mobile stocks accounted for less of the 
funds’ dollars last year than in 1952. 

But oil and natural gas shares were 
still far and away the top favorites with 
the funds. While holdings of these 
stocks shrunk from 35.4% share of the 
net assets of the 125 funds to 34.7% las 
year, their total was still more than 5% 
larger than the nearest competitors, the 
utilities. 



































































































































































































































—" 
FORBES subscriber families 
own an average of 1,821 shares 
of stock in 11.6 companies 
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For the People and Businesses 
of The Industrial Southeast 


1953 Was a Good Year 





As in previous years, new gains were made in 
industry, agriculture and commerce. And more 
people and more businesses discovered the fine 
climate, friendly atmosphere and economic 
benefits enjoyed by those who live and work in 
Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi and South 
Carolina. 

As an important supplier of 
fuel to the homes and industries 








Columbia and Aiken, South Carolina received 
natural gas for the first time either directly 
from the lines of Southern Natural Gas 
Company or through the lines of a connect- 
ing pipe line company. The completion of 
our 1953 expansion program, at a cost of 
some $60,000,000, enabled us 
‘to bring more gas to more cus- 
tomers than ever before. 








of The Industrial Southeast, The table belowshowsthe con- 
Southern Natural Gas Com- sistent pattern of growth estab- 
pany shared in the progress lished by the Company in recent 
made by the area in 1953. years. If you would like a com- 
During the year such impor- plete copy of our Annual Report 
tant citiesas Savannah and Au- Opes i Rite lll for 1953, please address the Sec- 
gusta, Georgia and Charleston, 234 greater than in 1952 and 271% | Yetary at the address below. 
greater than 10 years ago. 
FIVE YEAR REVIEW 
1953 1952 1951 1950 1949 

Gross Plant and Property $189,707,896 | $126,051,234 | $111,902,633 | $99,249,660 | $76,733,265 

(original cost) 
Operating Revenues 48,329,135 39,425,260 35,467,928 | 27,136,450 | 22,475,899 
Net Income 7,036,615 6,749,710 6,910,901 5,338,214 4,472,673 
Net Income per Share 2.06 1.97* 4.04 3.43 2.88 
Shares Outstanding 3,422,102 3,422,010* 1,711,005 1,555,459 1,555,459 
Cash Dividends Paid $4,790,707 $4,533,997 $4,277,291 | $3,344,095 | $2,967,358 
Cash Dividends Paid 

per Share 1.40 1.324* 2.50 2.15 2.00 





*Reflects share-for-share distribution in November 1952 
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THE HOW anv WHY oF 
INVESTMENTS 


PRINCIPLES, PRACTICES and ANALYSIS 


by DOUGLAS H. BELLEMORE, Investment Counsel, 
and Chairman, Department of Finance, Boston University 


The Most Important Book on Investments FORBES Has Pub- 
lished Since Schabacher's “Stock Market Theory and Practice” 


jim BIG VOLUME points up for you the investment problems arising out of 
the post-war years with particular emphasis on price as the most important 
factor you have to consider to make wise investment decisions from here on. 
Tells you when not to buy "growth" stocks. Points out the weaknesses of the 
Dow Theory and other technical forecasting devices. Explains in full the fool- 
proof methods of successful timing techniques you can use to avoid buying at 
the peaks. Supplies valuable guideposts (right up to 1953) to investment plan- 
ning for the individual, as well as the institutional buyer. 


Discusses each and every class of security, including mutual funds, with specific 
tests for evaluating each. Devotes the last 13 chapters, a veritable book in 
itself, to security analysis with many actual examples of professional analyses. 
This section should prove invaluable to the sophisticated investor, fund manager, 
institutional buyer and professional analyst. 


The 198 charts and tables make it the most comprehensive investment book 
published. 1953 figures make it the most up-to-date. 


55 Charts & Ills. 
143 Tables 
880 Pages 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


Professor Be.lemore combines 20 years’ experience 
in teaching investments with practical experience 
based on the successful handling of investment 
accounts by an investment counselling firm, with 
experience dating back to 1920. 










4 BOOKS IN 1 


Part |. The Field of Investments; Part II. 
Materials and Mechanics of Investments; Part 
Ill. Investment Policies for Individuals, for 
Financial Institutions; Part IV. Security 
Analysis. 


TWO EDITIONS 


Complete 880-page text with 13 Chapters 
on Security Analysis, $10. Without Security 
Analysis section, $7. 

Please check your choice on the coupon 
below and mail with remittance today. 


ENDORSED BY LEADING UNIVERSITIES 

SUCH AS: BOSTON, CITY COLLEGE OF 
NEW YORK, IOWA STATE, LOYOLA, OKLA- 
HOMA, TEXAS, WASHINGTON and LEE, etc. 


B. C. FORBES & SONS PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
80 Fifth Ave., New York II, N. Y. 


Please rush me Professor Bellemore’s new book “INVESTMENTS” in the edition checked: 


O Enclosed is $10 for edition with 13 chapters on Security 
Analysis. 
Enclosed is $7 for edition without section on Security 
Analysis. 


(On N. Y. C. orders please add 3% for sales tax.) 


- 


If I am not satisfied with book, I may return it within 7 days for complete refund. 
NAME ... 


ADDRESS ... 


. 

= 
' 
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BOOKLETS 
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| 15, 1954 issue, is no longer available. 


—— 


Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your te- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 
80 Fifth Avenue, Nei York 11, N.Y, 







284. HEDGING ON THE CHICAGO Mr. 
CANTILE EXcHancE: In the broadest sense, 
says the author, “hedging” means to avoid 
or reduce the risk of taking a loss—a sub 
ject which interests all of us. This bookle 
explains the practice thoroughly, delving 
into the commodity market and clearly 
showing what makes hedging possible. The 
author, in his summation, states that by 
following his rules the reader will “find 
in hedging a positive and valuable mean 
of materially reducing his risk of doing 
business” (11 pages). 


























285. DivipeNpDs For More Tuan 4 
Decave: For periods varying from a de 
cade to more than a century, the ownes 
of 336 common stock issues traded on the 
American Stock Exchange have received 
dividends every year. This booklet, whic 
is issued by the Exchange, lists the stock 
by name—in a handy alphabetical fom- 
and also shows their yields based on cloy 
ing 1953 prices, per-share dividends pail 
in 1952-1953, and total consecutive annul 
payments. This is the 1954 edition of thi 
valuable reference booklet (15 pages). 























































286. THe Mastery oF LiFe: Why at 
we here? Does Fate control us? Can inti: 
tion aid us in keeping the affairs of ow 
lives in order? This booklet is concernd 
with those questions and others of a simi- 
lar nature, and also delves into a bluepritl 
for living and the creative forces withii 
man, telling of his age-old search for wis 
dom and truth. It is published by th 
Rosicrucian Order (AMORC), which * 
not a religious or a political order. The 
Rosicrucians first came to America in 16%, 
seeking freedom of thought and the rigii 
to search for truth wherever it might be 
found (32 pages). 













































































We regret to say that Booklet #2, 
“Business at Bat,” reviewed in the Mart 
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oi 56 Actively Traded Low- 
y Priced Stocks Are 
Rated “‘Buy”’ 
Mer. Allegheny Corp. 
Sense, Affiliated Gas Equip. 
avoid American Airlines 
2 Sub- American & Foreign Power 
ooklet Amer. Rad. & Stan. San. 
elving American Safety Razor 
slearl Anacon Lead Mines 
a" Armour 
e. The Avco Manufacturing 
at by Benguet Con. Mining 
“find Bond Stores 
means Braniff Oil, Ltd. 
doing Budd 
Burlington Mills 
Canada Southern Oils 
Chic., Milw., St. P. & Pac. 
AN A Claude Neon 
a de Coastal Carrib. Oils 
Owners Columbia Gas System 
on the Cudahy Packing 
ceived Decca Records 
whid Equity Corp. 
i Eureka Corp. 
stocs Fairchild Eng. & Air. 
forn- Fargo Oils 
n clos Ford Motors of France 
Is paid Goodall-Sanford 
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i Greyhoun 
o Int. Tel. & Tel. 
Kaiser Motors 
Loew's 
hy art ‘Louisiana Land & Expl. 
1 intu:- Marine Midland 
of ou Martin (Glenn L.) 
cerned Merck 
c. National City Lines 
oe National Distillers Prod. 
uepni National Phoenix Ind. 
withis North Amer. Aviation 
or wis Packard Motors 
by the Pan Amer. Airways 
hich i Pancoastal Pet. 
vr, Th Pepsi-Cola 
» 1694 RKO Theatres 
rs Raytheon Mfg. 
i. rigit Rexall Drug 
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Southern Co. 
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7 unshine Mining 
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| Mare Twentieth Century-Fox 
é. United Corp. 
Webb & Knapp 
Wilrich Pet. 

















OFFER SAVES YOU 


Because you cre a Forbes reader, you are eligible 
for our special pre-publication offer which saves 
you 33 1/3% on the regular price. Ten dollars 
instead of fifteen—and our 10-day money-back 
suaranty applies, of course. Send for your copy 
of the “FORBES LOW-PRICED STOCK 
GUIDE,” today! Consult it before you buy or 
rad another share of stock from $1 to $20. 


eck your present holdings against its recom- 
mendations, 


SPECIAL 
PRE-PUBLICATION sh 





















April 15, 1954 






Low-Priced Stocks? 


Every study of stock price trends ever made proves conclusively that low-priced 
stocks offer far greater opportunities for capital gains than their higher-priced 
brothers. Because they are within the reach of so many more investors, a sound 
$5 stock is THREE times as likely to move to $10 as a $50 stock is to 
move to $100. Furthermore, history proves that in the explosive stage of most 
bull markets, these stocks suddenly come alive and score amazing gains. 


As a result, there is a strong attraction to these low-priced shares. It has been 
our experience that no matter how conservative an investor may be, chances are 
nine in ten that he'll keep one eye on the blue-chips and the other on these 
highly volatile stocks—hoping to catch just one at the start of its meteoric climb. 


RECENT SURVEY REVEALS ONLY 1 OUT OF EVERY 4 
LOW-PRICED STOCKS NOW RATED BUY 


Because more and more individual investors are turning to these low-priced stocks 
—hoping to make substantia! capital gains so as to overcome today's still restric- 
tive tax structure, we must warn them that our most recent analysis of every 
stock selling from $1 to $20 on both the New York Stock and the American 
Exchanges reveals that for every low-priced stock of investment quality or specu- 
lative promise, there are THREE of questionable merit. 


For example: Listed to the left are 56 actively traded low-priced stocks. 
ALL have very strong followings! And yet, only 12 of the 56 are rated 
“BUY” and are in the forthcoming 1954 “FORBES GUIDE TO 
LOW-PRICED STOCKS”! 


HOW TO AVOID THE DANGEROUS “CATS AND DOGS” 


So that investors may tread unerringly in what can be the most rewarding of all 
the investment mediums, our staff of security analysts have employed the most 
exacting standards of selection in hand-picking what they believe are the 101 
low-priced stocks best suited to your particular investment purposes. 
The 1954 "FORBES LOW-PRICED STOCK GUIDE" tells you of each company's past, present 
and probable future—labels the character and the quality of each of the 101 stocks—tells you 
which to buy for big speculative profits—which for liberal income—which for consistent divi- 
dends—and which for future growth. 

It will help you diversify even modest sums—will enable you to buy confidently in 100 share lots 
—will materially increase your opportunities for capital gains by pointing out the right stocks 
which combine blue-chip quality with low-price volatility—will steer you clear of the “cats and 


dogs." 
’ WHAT THIS 1954 GUIDE CONTAINS 


You'll find 18 stocks recommended for long-term growth —54 stocks for generous price 
appreciation — || stocks for unusually high yields — \4 for price stability and income — and 
4 best investment trusts. 

In addition, you'll find properly diversified "starter" portfolios for each of the four main 
groupings: growth, appreciation, yield and stability. As little as $1,500 gets you started on 
any one of these professionally balanced investment programs which yields up to 8% in divi- 
dend income. 

Only a limited number of 1954 FORBES LOW-PRICED STOCK GUIDES are being prepared. 


Reserve your copy now to avoid possible disappointment later if we sell out. 


Pe i < 

j INVESTORS ADVISORY INSTITUTE, INC. | 
Subsidiary of B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc. 

1 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. i 


; 


' Enclosed is $10. Please send me the forthcoming 1954 "FORBES 
| LOW-PRICED STOCK GUIDE" on publication. (On N.Y.C. I 
orders add 3%.) If | am not satisfied, | may return within | 





I 10 days for full refund. 4-15 ' 
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THOUGHTS 





The world’s history is a divine poem 
of which the history of every nation is 
a canto and every man a word. Its 
strains have been pealing along down 
the centuries, and though there have 
been mingled the discords of warring 
cannon and dying men, yet . . . there 
has been a divine melody running 
through the song which speaks of hope 
and haleyon days to come. 

—JAMEs A. GARFIELD. 


I think I have learned, in some de- 
gree at least, to disregard the old maxim 
“Do not get others to do what you can 
do yourself.” My motto on the other 
hand is, “do not do that which others 
can do as well.” 

—Booker T. WASHINGTON. 


All the best things and treasures of 
this world are not to be produced by 
each generation for itself, but we are 
all intended, not to carve our work in 
snow that will melt, but each and all 
of us to be continually rolling a great 
white gathering snowball, higher and 
higher, larger and larger, along the 
Alps of human power. —JoHN Ruskin. 


The right of commanding is no long- 
er an advantage transmitted by nature; 
like an inheritance, it is the fruit of 
labors, the price of courage.—VoLTAIRE. 


Combinations of wickedness would 
overwhelm the world by the advantage 
which licentious principles afford, did 
not those who have long practiced per- 
fidy grow faithless to each other. 

—JOHNsoN. 


One’s self-satisfaction is an untaxed 
kind of property which it is very un- 
pleasant to find depreciated. 

—GerorcE ELtor. 


It is our relation to circumstances 
that determines their influence over us. 
The same wind that carries one vessel 
into port may blow another off shore. 

—BovEE. 


Public charities and benevolent asso- 
ciations for the gratuitous relief of 
every species of distress, are peculiar 
to Christianity; no other system of civil 
or religious policy has originated them; 
they form its highest praise and char- 
acteristic feature. —CoLTon. 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


Speakers have been showering us 
with pearls for centuries, and if all 
their valuable advice were laid end to 
end, it would still be just as good as 
new. Very little of it has ever been 
used. —BENJAMIN F. FAIr.Ess. 


For the self-development of men and 
women it is absolutely necessary that 
they should be “alone with themselves” 
at least one hour each day—to get the 
blessings of solitude. 

—Ws. J. H. Boetcker, D.D. 


Boys are the building blocks of a 
nation. The man who gives a boy a 
helping hand is therefore building 
sound foundations for the future. 

—PauL MARTIN. 


Prosperity is only an instrument to 
be used, not a deity to be worshipped. 
—CaLvin CooLipcE. 


If any man is rich and powerful he 
comes under the law of God by which 
the higher branches must take the burn- 
ings of the sun, and shade those that 
are lower; by which the tall trees must 
protect the w2ak plants beneath them. 

—H. W. BEECHER. 


If I take care of my character, my 
reputation will take care of itself. 
—D. L. Moopy. 


There is no learned man but will 
confess he hath much profited by read- 
ing controversies; his senses awakened, 
his judgment sharpened, and the truth 
which he holds more firmly established. 
In logic they teach that contraries laid 
together more evidently appear; and 
controversy being permitted, falsehood 
will appear more false, and truth more 
true. —MILTON. 


Assertion is not argument; to contra- 
dict the statement of an opponent is 
not proof that you are correct. 

—JOHNSON. 


Commerce tends to wear off those 
prejudices which maintain destruction 
and animosity between nations. It soft. 
ens and polishes the manners of men, 
It unites them by one of the strongest 
of all ties—the desire of supplying their 
mutual wants. It disposes them to 
peace by establishing in every state a 
order of citizens bound by their inter- 
est to be the guardians of public tran- 
quility. —F. W. Rozerrtson, 


The generous who is always just, 
and the just who is always generous, 
may, unannounced, approach _ the 
throne of heaven. —LAVATER. 


When a person is down in the world, 
an ounce of help is better than a pound 
of preaching. —BuLWER. 


If all the year were playing holidays, 
to sport would be as tedious as to 
work; but when they seldom come, the 
wished for come. —SHAKESPEARE. 


A friend is one to whom one may 
pour out all the content of one’s heart, 
chaff and grain together, knowing that 
the gentlest of hands will take and sift 
it, keep what is worth keeping and 
with the breath of kindness blow the 
rest away. —ARABIAN PROVERB. 


The greatest asset of any nation is 
the spirit of its people, and the great: 
est danger that can menace any nation 
is the breakdown of that spirit—the will 
to win and the courage to work. 

—GEorGE B. CourTELYOv. 


Order is the sanity of the mind, the 
health of the body, the peace of the 
city, the security of the state. As the 
beams to a house, as the bones to the 
microcosm of man, so is order to all 
things. —RosBERT SOUTHEY. 


Compliments of congratulations are 
always kindly taken, and cost nothing 
but pen, ink, and paper. I consider 
them as draughts upon good breeding, 


where the exchange is always greatly f 


in favor of the drawer.—CHESTERFIELD. 





More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
are available in a 544-page book. 
Regular edition, $5. Deluxe edition, 
handsomely boxed, $7.50. 
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A Text... 


Let love be without dissimulation. Abhor 
that which is evil; cleave to that which is 


good. Be kindly affectioned one to another 


Sent in by Mrs. Mary Jane 
Brown, Glendale, Calif. What's 
your favorite text? A Forbes 
book is presented to senders of 
texts used. 


with brotherly love; in honor preferring 
one another. 


—Romans 12: 9, 10 
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Over 25,000 specimens have been 


exposed to salt atmospheres at Inco’s Kure 


Beach corrosion test station. 


There are men who know 
what the wild waves are saying... 


HE sea’s a killer... of many 
metals. 


Some it corrodes or rusts. 
Some it erodes, wears away. Some 
it destroys by eating up one of the 
alloying elements, leaving only a 
shell. Some it makes “allergic” to 
connecting metals so that corro- 
sion is speeded up to hasten the 
destruction. 


To study this killer in action, 
to see what can be learned from 
it about the causes of corrosion, 
now costing this country around 
six billion dollars a year, The 
International Nickel Company 
has made the ocean into a test 
tube. 

At Block Island, Rhode Island. 


And at Kure Beach, North 
Carolina . . . in this gigantic test 
tube, Inco corrosion engineers 
Study the effects of corrosive salt 
Water on metals and other mate- 


rials. Not only of salt water, but 
also of salt spray, salt air, water 
velocity, marine growths, methods 
of coupling! 


Over the years, more than 
thirty, this continuing Inco study 
has produced a mass of valuable 
data on the behavior of metals 
under all sorts of salt water cor- 
rosion conditions. 


This information, supplemented 
by research findings in many 
other fields ... welding, high tem- 
perature, petroleum, to mention 
only afew... has helped Interna- 
tional Nickel develop many new 
and improved alloys. It has also 
provided the basis for solving 


practical corrosion problems as 
they appear. 


If you have a metal corrosion 
problem, ask Inco if it has the 
“ways and means” of solving it. 
If it doesn’t, a special series of 
tests can always be set up for you. 


For engineers, technical stu- 


dents, corrosion specialists, Inco 
has prepared a motion picture, 
“Corrosion in Action.” It’s a 16mm. 
full-color, sound film with script by 
Inco research engineers, designed 
specially for technical, educational 
and industrial audiences. Prints 
loaned for group showings. Write... 
The International Nickel Company, 
Inc., Dept. 90c, New York 5, N. Y. 


© 1954,T.1I.N.Co. 


Inco Nickel ... Your Unseen Friend 


The INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, Inc. 





Murkot WE at your door when you 


Set your Site’ in Greater Fhitadelfotia 


Greater Philadelphia lies at the crossroads of both 
world and U.S. markets. One-seventh of the nation’s 
people are within 100 miles . . . one-third within over- 
night rail and truck haul. Vessels of all nationalities 
link world markets with its great port, the fastest- 
growing in the hemisphere. Important railway and 
highway networks converge on Philadelphia, helping 
speed the handling of raw materials and finished 


products. Here, too, is one of the country’s most 
modern air terminals. So “set your site” in Greater 
Philadelphia, with all its tremendous resources in 
skills, wealth, and facilities, plus ample and depend- 
able electric power, and choice industrial locations. 


PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC COMPANY 
serving the worlds greatest industrial area, Delaware Valley, USA. 








